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ADVENT! The King cometh! He was the first gentleman. He glorified the gentle virtues. 
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COMMENTS INVITED 


Committee on the Common Service Book 
Desires Pastors’ Reaction to the 
“Daily Office Book” 


Tue Common Service Book Committee 
of our U. L. C. in A. is engaged in the 
preparation of the “Daily Office Book,”—a 
devotional aid for use principally by our 
pastors. This book will contain a complete 
and individual service for every day in the 
Church Year, developed upon a plan which 
provides a different structure for each of 
the days of the week. In addition to these 
variable services, fixed devotional exer- 
cises, one each for use at mid-day, at night, 
and on the Lord’s Day will be offered. The 
completed work will likely be published 
in two 600-page volumes. 

“In the “Daily Office Book’ the commit- 
tee hopes to provide a representative book 
of private prayer for the clergy, partic- 
ularly, incorporating in simplified and 
evangelical form the historic, liturgical 
uses of the Western Church, and compar- 
able in spirit and scope with the church’s 
official book of public prayer, the Com- 
mon Service Book. The completion of this 
work is a task of the first magnitude.” 

Because at the publication of this work 
its purchase and use are, of course, to be 
voluntary, and because it is the commit- 
tee’s desire to have it meet as fully as 
possible the needs of our pastors, arrange- 
ments were made with the Publication 
House to introduce the Book through a 
proof copy containing some of the devo- 
tional material proposed for use during the 
Advent and Christmas cycles. 

These sample copies were distributed to 
delegates at the Church’s Baltimore Con- 
vention and to most of the clergymen at- 
tending the recent Pastors’ Institutes. “In 
view of the importance and scope of this 
undertaking the committee earnestly de- 
sires the mature judgment of the Church 
upon both the plan and content of the 
work, It therefore requests careful study 
of the proof copy and the submission of 
constructive criticisms and suggestions by 
all interested before it proceeds farther 
with the project.” 

In order that these criticisms may be 
of the greatest value to the committee, it 
sends forth the urgent request that our 
pastors make a practical experiment with 
the daily use of the specimen copy during 
this Advent and Christmastide. Those who 
enter deeply into the spirit of this project 
are in a position to make the most ade- 
quate assessment of its worth. Comments 
and suggestions growing out of such an 
earnest, open-minded trial use of the “Of- 
fice Book” will be of special worth to the 
sub-committee charged with its prepara- 
tion, Paul Z. Strodach, D.D., chairman. 

Requests for proof copies from pastors 
who have not yet seen the same may be 
directed either to Dr. Strodach, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or to the general 
secretary of the Common Service Book 
Committee, the Rev. Harvey D. Hoover, 
D.D., of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. It is also requested that 
either of these gentlemen be sent the re- 
actions of our pastors to their serious ex- 
perimental use of these proof copies. 
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NEXT YEAR'S PROMOTION STEP 


Church Councils of U. L. C. A. Congregations Will Gather in Carefully Planned “Institutes” 
Secretary Arthur P. Black Indicates Program 


Turspay, November 15, Pastors’ Institutes were held in 
Gettysburg (Central Pennsylvania Synod); Chicago (Wart- 
burg Synod); Florence Parish (Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod); and Denver (Rocky Mountain Synod). These four 
were the last in the Church-wide series which included 
thirty of the thirty-one synods, which were inaugurated 
Labor Day week, and which marked the second great ad- 
venture under the Promotional Plan adopted by the Colum- 
bus Convention and re-adopted at Baltimore. 

Reports from synodical officials, institute leaders, and 
many pastors who attended the Institutes clearly indicate 
that the uniform program presented was uniformly well re- 
ceived in all participating synods. The program covered 
(1) “The Devotional Life of the Pastor”; (2) “Doctrine in 
the Life and Work of the Pastor”; (3) “The Pastor’s Rela- 
tion (a) to the Congregation, (b) to the Synod, (c) to the 
U. L. ©. A.” Under No. 3 special emphasis was placed on 
the Calendar of Causes, running from September until May, 
inclusive. 

Unity in Thought and Deed 

Sermonizing, lecturing, faultfinding, personal criticism, 
were strictly taboo from first to last, and the conference 
plan was emphasized everywhere. With rare exceptions the 
discussion periods were participated in freely and fully, and 
resulted profitably for leaders and their groups alike. Not 
a single unpleasant incident in any of the ninety Institutes 
or Conferences where the Institute program was presented 
mars the record. The planning and carrying out of the pro- 
gram everywhere was made easy by the splendid co-opera- 
tion on the part of all concerned. In at least two-thirds of 
the Institutes there was an exceptionally high percentage 
of attendance. In a number of synods it approximated 100 
per cent. It was a great adventure, and makes one feel like 
exclaiming with David, “Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 


Group Meetings Helped 

The 260 Group Meetings in the fall of 1937—the first great 
adventure in the church-wide program of co-operation un- 
der the Promotional Plan—undoubtedly were a contributing 
factor in the success of the Pastors’ Institutes this fall. The 
expressed purpose of the Group Meetings was “to give the 
congregation a program to be used to develop fully the work 
of the whole Church throughout the year.” The presenta- 
tions at all those Group Meetings centered around the three- 
fold program: (1) “The Passions of the Church”: (a) Mis- 
sions, (b) Education, (c) Merciful Works; (2). “A Program 
for the Parish”: (a) Calendar of Causes, (b) Every Member 
Visitation and Duplex Envelope; (3) “Forward Together”: 
(a) The Congregation, (b) The Synod, (c) The U. L. C. A. 

The officially reported attendance at 256 of the 260 meet- 
ings, covering 33 of the then 34 synods, was 34,200. Some 
of those meetings were “not so good,” but the great majority 
of them went over in grand style, and paved the way for 
the fine co-operation so much in evidence throughout the 
U. L. C.-A. in the set-up of the Pastors’ Institutes this year. 


Councilmen’s Institutes in 1939 
As long ago as September 7 the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries at a meeting in Harrisburg approved a Church- 
wide set-up of Councilmen’s Institutes for the year 1939, 
and named a sub-committee—Dr. George Drach and Dr. 
William A. Wade—to work out a tentative program for the 
information and consideration of the Committee at its meet- 


ing in New York, November 7. The sub-committee’s report 
was the main subject for discussion at the New York meet- 
ing. Several changes were ordered and the sub-committee 
was directed to confer with Dr. S. White Rhyne about the 
re-arrangement of two graphs submitted in connection with 
the sub-committee’s report. Final action will be taken at a 
meeting of the full committee, January 2. Several final 


decisions were reached, however, at the committee’s meet- . 


ing November 7. 


Features Already Approved 


1. All members of all church councils—including pastors 
and trustees—will be invited to participate in the Council- 
men’s Institutes. (Pastors are included because the great 
majority of church councils have the pastor for president. 
Trustees are included to take care of those congregations 
having two sets of governing officials.) 


2. There will be no new organization set-up. The com- 
mittee will work through presidents of synods and pres- 
idents of conferences just as it did in the set-up of the Group 
Meetings and the Pastors’ Institutes. 


8. “As many laymen as possible” will be asked to serve 
as speakers and leaders. This does not mean that all speak- 
ers and leaders will be laymen. They will include both pas- 
tors and laymen. 


4, Speakers and leaders will be given special instructions, 
as were those who led the Pastors’ Institutes, so there will 
be a uniform method of presentation and unity of thought 
in making the presentation. 


5. The general theme for the program to be presented 
at all Councilmen’s Institutes will be: “The Church Council: 
Its Responsibilities and Relationships, Spiritual and Mate- 
rial.” The details of the program will be printed in Tus 
LUTHERAN as soon as they are available, which will be soon 
after the first of the year. 


6. The discussion periods, which proved so popular in the 
Pastors’ Institutes, will be given a prominent place in the 
Councilmen’s Institutes. 


1. The traveling expenses of all speakers and leaders 
supplied by the Committee of Executive Secretaries will be 
paid by that committee, through its secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, 39 East 35th Street, New York City. 
Whatever local expenses may be incurred will be taken 
care of by synods or conferences in their own way. 


8. The Illustrated Chart being used this fall has met 
with such high favor among pastors generally that it will 
be followed with two charts in connection with the Coun- 
cilmen’s Institutes, one illustrating “The Church Causes,” 
the other “The Responsibilities and Relationships of the 
Church Council.” They will be issued in four-page folder 
form with proper explanations. 


9. The set-up, on behalf of the Committee of Executive 
Secretaries, will be directed by Arthur P. Black, Executive 
Secretary of the Laymen’s Movement, and Dr. Walton H. 
Greever, Secretary of the United Lutheran Church. Active 
work on the set-up will begin immediately after the meet- 
ing of the committee, January 2. 


The Greatest Adventure Yet 


One of the highlights of the Savannah Convention in 
1934 was a special service at the close of one of the morning 
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sessions dedicated to church councilmen. At that service 
prayers on behalf of all church councilmen were offered 
by selected pastors and laymen. It was one of the most 
impressive features of the Savannah Convention. At that 
time it was estimated there are 40,000 church councilmen 
in our United Lutheran Church in America. Our Council- 
men’s Institutes in 1939 will be planned to reach every 
single church councilman, whether there be 40,000 or an 
even larger number. As experience has proved the superior 
value of an average-sized group over a large group, in the 
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presentation of any kind of a program, there will be an 
even larger number of Councilmen’s Institutes than there 
were Group Meetings in 1937. This means that setting up the 
Councilmen’s Institutes will be the greatest adventure yet 
in the promotion of a church-wide program, and will call 
for a continuation of the whole-hearted co-operation that is 
making the development of the Promotional Plan a real joy. 
Our goal for this Churchwide movement can again be an- 
nounced: “Forward Together—in His Name—through His 
Church—with His Means.” 


PETTTION 


Inner Missioner A. W. Stremel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Describes a Plea for Clemency 


NovemsBer 2 a dramatic incident occurred in the Pitts- 
burgh Prison which has gained wide newspaper publicity, 
as well as the attention of Lowell Thomas’ radio news broad- 
cast. It has also brought to public notice a service which is 
being rendered by our Lutheran Church through her Inner 
Mission—an important service which has been carried on 
for ten years—quietly and without desire for publicity. 

On the above date a petition, signed by 468 prisoners of 
the Allegheny County Prison at Pittsburgh, Pa., was sent to 
Governor George H. Earle pleading for the life of William 
Blackwell. Blackwell has been in the prison a year and a 
half. Five months ago he was found guilty of the charge of 
murder and was sentenced to die in the electric chair. He 
had shot to death the lover of his common-law wife. 

During the eighteen months Blackwell, a colored man, 
had been a regular attendant at the weekly meetings of the 
men’s Bible class. He proved himself to be deeply religious 
and won the favor of his fellow-prisoners. Now that the day 
of his execution was nearing, the prisoners themselves vol- 
unteered to draw up the petition and sign their names in 
his behalf. The petition reads as follows: 


“On November 8 over this great Commonwealth of 
people there will be chosen a governor and a new 
senator. But William McKinley Blackwell, one of these 
people, will be dead—seared and torn and blasted by a 
barbaric mediaeval contrivance. We who know him, 
who have eaten and smoked with him for a year and a 
half, beseech you to save this man. We know this legal 
murder to be abhorrent. We do not believe it now to 
be the will of the people. The ancient ethic was one 
of blame, punishment. Our new conception is the God 
of Jesus, revealed as the God of love, of mercy and 
tenderness. You have always been the exponent of 
humanitarianism. William Blackwell should be saved 
from a bestial death in the electric chair. We, the 
prisoners of Pittsburgh, ask you to give this man his 
life.” 

But these men were not satisfied with appealing to the 
human authority—they turned their hearts upward to the 
One Who holds the destinies of men and nations in His 
hands. These men knew this would be the last Bible class 
meeting William Blackwell would share with them. They 
asked that it be a real prayer service in his behalf. As the 
call for Bible class sounded over the ranges of the prison, 
cell doors were thrown open and the long line of men began 
to file down the stairs which led to the meeting place in the 
circle. Each man carried his chair from his cell. Row after 
row was formed. The usual attendance of about a hundred 
was soon doubled—then tripled. Three hundred men had 
come to intercede with Divinity in a matter that concerned 
a man’s life. 

These Wednesday evening meetings are always opened 
with a period of singing in which these men join heartily. 


But today the favorite hymns took on new meanings. 
Favorites were called for—and it seemed that each one of 
them carried the message we needed: “The Old Rugged 
Cross,” “What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” “God Will Take 
Care of You,” “Jesus Is All the World to Me.” We asked 
the condemned man if he had a hymn to suggest. Without 
hesitation he asked for 


Have Thine own way, Lord, 
Have Thine own way. 

Thou art the Potter, 
I am the clay. 

Mould me and make me 
After Thy will, 

While I am waiting, 
Yielded and still. 


Then the men reverently bowed their heads, and the still- 
ness of the prison was cut only by the voice of Pastor Paul 
F. Obenauf, as he lifted the hearts of these men to God in 
prayer of intercession, praying that God’s will might be 
done and that in His mercy He would ee the faith 
of William Blackwell. 

This has been one of the finest demonstrations in brother- 
hood which we have ever seen. Men in prison have told the 
world what our great needs are today. In their petition they 
have recognized the power of love which comes only by 
Jesus Christ. In their desire for prayer in behalf of a col- 
ored man they ask forgiveness—compassion. And when 
men in prison are ready to go this far in behalf of a fellow- 
man in his need, they have caught a vision of the Stranger 
of Galilee. 

For more than ten years the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh has carried the Gospel into this prison 
week after week, and day by day. Sunday services are con- 
ducted, three Bible classes meet every week, Bibles and lit- 
erature are provided, and personal interviews are conducted 
with prisoners. Hundreds of prisoners have been aided after 
their discharge and led to the opportunity to live a changed 
life. The Inner Mission pastors are serving as official Prot- 
estant chaplains, and the part-time service which they render 
in the prison is the part which the Inner Mission plays in 
prison evangelism. 

There can be no doubt as to whether there has been fruit 
of this testimony now that 468 men have helped a colored 
man carry his cross. 


Pastor Stremel’s bulletin for November 6 states: 

“Last week 300 men came down to McNeil Class to prove 
their fellow-interest in William Blackwell, who has 
been a faithful attendant at these meetings during the 
past months. 

“468 men signed the petition to the Governor to grant a 
respite. This was one of the finest evidences of Chris- 
tian brotherhood ever displayed in the prison. The 
plea was heard and the reprieve was granted.” 
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ADVENT AND PENSIONS 


By SECRETARY Harry Hopces 


THE United Lutheran Church has assigned to the Board 
of Ministerial Pensions and Relief the season of Advent to 
propagate its cause. 

Advent is the season which directs our thoughts backward 
and forward. Backward to Bethlehem’s manger when the 
Lord Jesus came into the world as a babe, and forward to 
the second Advent when He shall come as a glorious king 
surrounded with his shining angels. 

Doubtless Advent has been given to the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief because its beneficiaries, all in 
the eventide of their lives, shall experience the second Advent 
in the not distant future, and it should be the joy of the 
Church to make their last mile the brightest and the best. 

At the recent convention of the United Lutheran Church 
there was submitted a contributory pension plan such as is 
operated by the other communions. After prolonged discus- 
sion, which brought out opinions upon almost every phase 
of the question, including a number of motions to refer or 
modify the report, the prevailing sentiment of the conven- 
tion became apparent and the convention adopted the fol- 
lowing motion: 


“Moved and carried that we refer the entire report back 

to the Committee with instructions that it prepare a 
plan whereby there would be a payment of equal pen- 
sion to all, placing it before the constituent synods, if 
possible, before their 1939 meetings.” 


And so, for the next biennium at least, the Board will con- 
tinue to pay its pitiably small.pensions and continue to pile 
up a deficit. 

It has been found that a church generally profits financially 
if its pastor is protected by a pension system, but other 
benefits to the Church are far greater than the financial. 
When ministers reach the age of forty-five or fifty years 
and have no pension expectancy, and little, if any, savings, 
they frequently try to gain something for a rainy day or 
for old age by giving part time to some line of business. 
The result is divided interest and less accomplishment. 
Where the minister has the assurance of dependable pension 
income when he grows old, he gives himself with greater 
confidence to his high calling. As a result, there are more 
additions to the Church, happier relationships, more con- 
structive pastorates and stronger churches. An assured pen- 
sion makes a minister more efficient, the Church appreciates 
him more, and more fruitful results follow. But the Church 
which pauperizes its pastors impoverishes itself. 

When younger ministers know that they will not be 
neglected and forsaken in years to come, every ounce of 
energy, every moment of time can be given to the cause of 
Christ. To that end their churches and their communion 
must see to it that they have support, not simply while they 
are able to work, but to the end of their days. In age they 
must not be looked upon as objects of charity. Instead they 
are honored pensioners, having earned more than they re- 
ceive. The Church which provides simply for the present 
needs of its pastor is not giving him full support. It is tem- 
porarily “getting by.” 

George E. Phair writes: 

In savage tribes where skulls are thick 
And primal passions rage, 

They have a system, sure and quick, 
To cure the blight of age. 

For when a native’s youth has fled 
And years have sapped his vim 

They simply knock him on the head 
And put an end to him. 


But we, in this enlightened age, 
Are built of nobler stuff. 
And so we look with righteous rage 
On deeds so harsh and rough. 
For when a man grows old and gray, 
And weak and short of breath, 
We simply take his job away 
And let him starve to death. 


PENSION RULES 


“Ministers of the United Lutheran Church in America 
who are sixty-five years of age, or older, and who are in 
good and regular standing in the synods to which they 
belong, shall, on retirement from full-time remunerative 
occupation, be eligible to a minimum pension of $300 per 
annum (provided the income of the Church for pensions be 
sufficient to warrant this amount) provided they shall have 
served at least twenty years in synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church. Provided further, that ministers coming 
into the United Lutheran Church from other evangelical 
churches, in order to qualify for a pension, must serve in 
the United Lutheran Church in America at least ten years, 
and must have served a sufficient number of years in the 
communion from which they come to aggregate a total of 
twenty years in all in the ministry. 

“This pension shall not be available in case the minister 
shall have retired before the age of sixty-five to enter 
gainful secular employment. 

“Ministers of the United Lutheran Church in. America 
becoming either mentally or physically disabled, whatever 
their age or time of service, may, in case of need, be granted 
relief. of not more than $300 annually (provided the income 
of the Church for relief be sufficient to warrant this 
amount), during the time of their disability. ‘Disability’ 
shall be considered such when the mental or physical con- 
dition makes it impossible to earn a livelihood in the min- 
istry or elsewhere. 


Women and Children 


“Widows of ordained clergymen of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, whatever the time of the husband’s 
service, shall be granted an annual pension of $200 (pro- 
vided the income of the Church for pensions be sufficient to 
warrant this amount) except that, if the husband be retired 
at the time of death, the marriage must have taken place at 
least ten years before his retirement; and that widows of ° 
men transferred from other communions (Lutheran and 
non-Lutheran) shall not be eligible to the pension unless 
the husband has served at least three years in the United 
Lutheran Church. Widows’ pensions cease on remarriage. 
Membership in a congregation of the United Lutheran 
Church is required, unless for reasons approved by the 
Executive Committee. Widows engaged in full-time em- 
ployment are ineligible for a pension. 

“Children under sixteen years of age of deceased, retired 
or disabled ministers may be granted $50 annually. In cases 
where physical or mental conditions make it impossible for 
them to earn a livelihood, the age limit may be withdrawn 
by action of the Executive Committee, but no child born 
after the parent becomes a beneficiary of this Board may 
qualify for a grant. : 

“Regularly commissioned, unordained, foreign mission- 
aries, male or female, shall be eligible to a pension on the 
same basis as ministers.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Speaking of Minorities—and Who Doesn’t these days?— 
the World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches, meeting in Larvik, Norway, has issued a plea 
for the protection of minority-church groups. Their pro- 
gram asks for minorities the liberty (1) to determine their 
own faith and creed; (2) of public and private worship; 
(3) to frame their own constitution, subject only to the 
fundamental law of the land; (4) to use their mother- 
tongue in all church activities; (5) to control the educa- 
tion and appointment of their pastors; (6) to instruct their 
youth in religion; and organize them in associations; (7) to 
carry on charitable and missionary activities at home and 
abroad; (8) to own property and collect funds; (9) to co- 
operate and unite with other religious groups. These re- 
quests seem reasonable and fundamental, but now the pro- 
gram should call for a wider application, since even the 
major national religious groups have been forced into fight- 
ing for their own existence. 


What is the Church Going to Say about divorce? Rather, 
what is it going to do? Jon Sanders says that the United 
States divorce rate is growing seven times faster than the 
population. Here are some of the statistics offered: In seven 
years—1930-1937—the United States has had one divorce for 
every six marriages; in the same time Chicago has had 33 
divorces for every 100 marriages; in 1937 Detroit had 5,300 
divorces for 22,000 marriages performed during the same 
year; for 1936 Denver reported that the number of divorces 
exactly equaled the number of marriages. The Roman 
Catholics put the blame for this unsavory condition on the 
ethical lack and religious impotence of Protestantism, though 
they use the loop-hole of annulment and other devices to 
accomplish the same result discreetly. Rome also has a 
growing quota of adherents who openly seek divorce. 
Whatever the problems of the Vatican, this situation still 
remains an acute one for those of the Protestant faith. Who 
can furnish the remedy? 


The American Catholic “Penny Catechism,” formerly 
known as the Baltimore Catechism since its issuance in 
1885, will soon be published in a revised form: Of course, 
no doctrinal changes are included, but an added emphasis 
is being placed upon obedience to governmental authority. 
The teaching of the fourth commandment is explicitly ex- 
panded to state, “we are also bound to honor and obey our 

_ bishops, pastors, magistrates, teachers and other lawful 
superiors.” The catechism has been submitted to repeated 
redraftings and criticisms to attain the excellence sought in 
the promised new edition. The revised catechism will also 
contain a new chapter, presenting the Lord’s Prayer in 
detail. Another new feature will be the grouping for the 
first time of the articles of faith set forth in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 


The October Issue of “The Catholic Digest” has culled 
some interesting items from the Jesuit religious journal, 
America, with a very obvious purpose. Thus: “After a cen- 
tury of secularized schools, we Americans must admit (1) 
that crime costs us about $40,000,000 per day; (2) that our 
prison population has nearly doubled since 1927; (3) that 
we have the largest homicide rate in the world; (4) that this 
rate has doubled in the last thirty years; (5) that our murder 
rate is from six to forty times (according to the country 
chosen) higher than that of European countries; (6) that 
American racketeering schemes cost twice as much money 
every year as it takes to support the Federal government; 
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(7) that about 1,500,000 felonies are committed every year; 
(8) that a major crime is committed every twenty-four sec- 
onds; (9) that we have a murder every forty minutes; (10) 
that the surgeon-general of the United States has been 
obliged to head a campaign against the national peril of 
venereal disease.” This statement, however, needs another 
item to correct it. That should read: (11) that Catholic 
criminals are numerous in our prisons, and so, presumably, 
in the ten items noted above. Something serious must have 
been wrong with the supposedly religious parochial schools. 


The Nuisance Value of the Divining Rod is being exercised 
to the fullest extent by the Spanish rebels to extort the 
savings of the Basque peasants. The inhabitants of the con- 
quered Basque provinces had buried their hoard of silver 
coin as a protection against confiscation, and were unwilling 
to exchange their real pesetas for the doubtful paper scrip 
of the rebels. They defied the threat of heavy fines, but 
when the police appeared with divining rods, the super- 
stitious faith of the peasants in the uncanny powers of the 
rods was too much for them. They began to dig up their 
silver and to exchange it for Franco’s paper money. 


Towns That Exist Only on Sunday, and feast days, give 
an intriguing stamp to the remote interior of Brazil. In the 
Portuguese idiom of that land they are actually known as 
“Villas de Domingo,” or “Sunday towns.” The initial rea- 
son for these towns is always a church, and its extent is 
measured by the surrounding plaza. While the church fur- 
nishes the principal point of attraction for the people who 
are closely attached to its message and practices, these “Sun- 
day towns” provide for other needs of a widely scattered 
population. Dr. Deffontaines, professor of the fascinating 
subject, “Human Geography,” in the University at Rio de 
Janeiro, points out that these towns furnish “a centre of 
the civil State, for births, marriages and burials are regis- 
tered there.” It also supplies the tax-collectors a convenient 
way of plying their trade. Naturally these Sunday convo- 
cations provide a welcome break of a few hours of social 
intercourse in the solitude that rests otherwise upon these 
thinly populated districts. Where the circumstances have 
been favorable, the Sunday towns have become centres of 
permanent communities. Santos, now a city of 150,000 pop- 
ulation, began that way in 1545. 


Yugoslavia Sorely Needs an Official revision and enforce- 
ment of a standard calendar. The source of this unusual 
national difficulty arises from the religious background of 
the four calendars now in actual use. The State is nominally 
committed to the Gregorian calendar, which is supposed to 
harmonize their practice with the Western world. But the 
Eastern Orthodox Church is strong in Yugoslavia, and her 
authorities insist on the use of the Julian calendar for their 
affairs. That is important, since it is the State Church. 
Though the Julian calendar lags thirteen days behind the 
Gregorian, and so unduly delays public relations, what are 
thirteen days when a matter of religious conviction is at 
stake? Then there are the Slavic Moslems, the stubborn 
residue of centuries of Mohammedan dominance. These 
insist on reckoning by Mahomet’s antiquated and burden- 
some lunar calendar. Finally, there are the Jews of the 
strict Sephardic persuasion, who cling to the most ancient 
Jewish calendar. Since all these calendars are in active use, 
and applied to all human relations, they complicate business, 
as well as State, transactions. A strange spirit of sym- 
pathetic tolerance between these groups has established the 
observance of three holy days every week by the whole 
public—Friday for the Moslems, Saturday for the Jews, 
Sunday for the Christians. This arrangement does not 
eliminate many special sacred festivals peculiar to each 
faith. Western labor, with its insistent claim for thirty hours’ 
labor in a five-day week, could get no hearing in Yugoslavia. 
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LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 
PREPARES FOR NEW YEAR 


The Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Philadelphia, Reports Progress 
and Program 


Tue BrotHerHoop of the United Lutheran Church is look- 
ing forward to the new year with enthusiasm and optimism. 
The basis for this hopeful outlook is five-fold: 


1. During the past year there has been a marked in- 
crease in the membership of the Brotherhood. This is in- 
dicative of the fact that the men of the Church are increas- 
ingly finding the Brotherhood’s program helpful and chal- 
lenging. It is the confident expectation of Brotherhood 
leaders that 1939 will mark a still greater percentage of 
increase in the number of men enrolled in the official men’s 
organization of our Church. 


2. During the past year there has been a marked increase 
in the subscription list of Lutheran Men, the official publica- 
tion of the Lutheran Brotherhood. With the appointment 
of a new editor, Amos John Traver, D.D., and with the 
changes that will be made in the magazine, this publication 
should have an even greater appeal to the men of the 
Church. It is anticipated that the subscription list will show 
a further growth. 


3. The Brotherhood project in the interest of the Iron 
Mountain School has been successfully terminated. Success 
in this project should serve as an incentive for further en- 
deavors in the years which lie ahead. 


4. Reports of service rendered by Brotherhoods to their 
local congregations and the church work of the Kingdom 
indicate the growing devotion and loyalty of men to their 
Church. This growing loyalty should result in further fruit- 
ful service during 1939. 


5. A new series of topics has been planned for the 
monthly meetings of 1939—topics that are of vital interest 
to men. During the past year the executive secretary re- 
ceived an unusually large number of commendatory letters 
telling how interesting and helpful the topics of 1938 proved 
to be. Those topics of the past year were prepared by the 
Parish and Church School Board, and at the request of the 
Brotherhood the 1939 topics will again be prepared by this 
Board. The theme selected for the new year is, “Questions 
of Interest to Men.” 


Topics to Be Treated Each Month 
January—Is Our Brotherhood Really Worth While? At 
the beginning of the year the merits or demerits of the local 
Brotherhood will be frankly discussed, with a view to dis- 
covering possible improvements in its organization, pro- 
gram, and work. 


February—What May Our Congregation Rightfully Expect 
of Us Men? After having endeavored to improve its own 
organization the Brotherhood will consider its responsibility 
to the local congregation as a whole. 


March—What Obligations Have We Men to the United 
_ Lutheran Church? Having considered its obligations to the 
local congregation the Brotherhood will next turn to-a con- 
sideration of the still larger field of service offered by the 
general Church organization. The obligations to the national 
Brotherhood and the obligations to the Church:as a whole 
will both be discussed. 


April—What Obligations Have Church Men to Their Local 
Community? Having considered the obligations of men to 
their Church, local and world-wide, the Brotherhood will 
now turn to a consideration of the Christian man’s duty to 
his own community. This topic should lead to a practical 
consideration of community matters from a Christian stand- 
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point and should indicate how Christian men can make their 
faith felt in their own community. 


May—Are Jesus’ Teachings Practical for Our Day? This 
question is being much discussed, and there are those who 
maintain that Jesus’ teachings cannot be applied in the 
world in which we live. Are these people correct? Are 
Jesus’ teachings on moral, social, economic, racial, and other 
problems practicable for our day? 


June—Should the Church Work for Social Betterment? 
It is generally admitted that social conditions are far from 
what they should be. Does the Church have a responsibility 
in such matters? What can, or what should, the Church do 
about social conditions? 


July—What is the Christian Attitude Toward Political 
Isms—Socialism, Communism, Fascism? This timely topic 
is to be discussed from the standpoint of Christian principles 
involved, not on the basis of mere personal biases. 


August—Should All Lutheran Church Bodies in America 
Unite? What are the advantages and disadvantages of union? 
Is union desirable? Is it practicable? Loyal churchmen are 
bound to be interested in this question. 


September—What May Our Sunday School Rightfully 
Expect of Us Men? With the return of September, the re- 
opening of public schools and colleges, and the observance 
of Parish Education Month in our church schools, people 
are thinking in terms of education. The men of the Church 
might well think of the Sunday school, its program, and its 
needs. Is there a need in the local church school of officers, 
of teachers, of new equipment? Can fathers co-operate in 
getting their children to do homework? Should. there be a 
men’s Bible class? What do men owe to their church school? 


October—What Are Our Congregation’s Greatest Needs? 
Of course there are needs—spiritual, educational, financial, 
ete. A study of this topic will provide the pastor and church 
council an opportunity to present to the men of the con- 
gregation a picture of the congregation’s needs in order that 


the men may study these needs and try to help meet them. 


November—What Can We Men Do to Re-establish Re- 
ligious Life in Our Homes? How can a place be found in 
the home for worship, Bible reading, prayer at meals, living 
in the Christian spirit and by Christian principles? A prac- 
tical treatment of this topic should lead to fruitful outcomes. 


December—Does Jesus Christ Really Figure in Our Daily 
Life? Of course Jesus is exalted in worship, in the confes- 
sion of the Creed, and through the formal profession of faith. 
But is He also exalted in daily living? What place is Jesus 
given in business transactions, in investments, in social 
recreation, in politics, etc.? 


It should be noted that the individual Christian and the 
local congregation are kept in mind in every one of these 
topics. They all deal with subjects in which men are inter- 
ested and concerning which men have been doing some 
thinking. It may be confidently anticipated that the discus- 
sions resulting from a study of these topics will be lively, 
stimulating, and helpful. This new series of topics is one of 
the major reasons why men of the Brotherhood are looking 
forward to the new year with enthusiasm and optimism. 


GIVING LIFE A DIRECTION 


Re.ictous beliefs clearly thought out and firmly under- 
stood are absolute for strong Christian character. Life gets 
its direction from what we most steadfastly believe. 

When we learn to think, we learn to live. Intelligent, moral 
character is inconceivable without instruction in the way 
of proper living. 
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_ MOTHS IN THE FLAME 


Sermon by Ivan H. Hagedorn, Philadelphia, Pa. I Peter 5: 8 


WE ak: all familiar with the figure, 
I take it—a burning candle or lamp 
offering light and warmth, and so at- 
tracting the insects of the night, who 
for a time have a fine time playing around the flame, only 
to be found a bit later either dead or badly scorched. The 
light in itself is good. It is the trifling with the light that 
works the harm. 

Certain great ideas so dominant in our day promise light 
and warmth. Many people, however, are playing and trifling 
with them, to their hurt and even to their ruin. They, too, 
are moths in the flame. An old railroad man, of little edu- 
cation, but of rugged character and fervent spirit, would 
enter in the margin of his Bible many rich and striking 
notes. Often, the word “Satan” occurred and it was invari- 
ably spelled “Satin.” A friend seeing this called his atten- 
tion to it. “Well, how do you spell it?” asked the owner of 
the Bible. “Satan,” was the reply. “Well, what does my 
word spell?” “It spells ‘Satin.’” “Well,” replied the old 
man, “let it stand, that is the way he is dressed when he 
comes to me.” He had hit upon a great truth. The Devil is 
wont to present himself in a most attractive guise and so 
succeeds in his program of seduction and death. He is able 
to take the words that hold so much fascination and power 
in our world today and use them to our destruction. 

There is not an American to whom the word “liberty” 
does not have a strong appeal. The vision of liberty is one 
of the greatest lights ever to dawn upon our horizon. It 
has been a spur to progress. To smother liberty is to betray 
our past, and the future of our race as well. However, the 
Devil has a way of using the well-nigh holy word to our 
death. It is natural for folk to want to be free. Nobody 
wants to be a slave. Everybody wants to be his own boss. 
And it is to this that the Devil appeals. He induces people 
to construe liberty, in the sense of throwing off all restraint, 
and so liberty becomes license—utter lawlessness. “I can 
do as I please,” says modern American youth, and proceeds 
to sow his wild oats, only to find himself in bondage to un- 
dermining habits. So he is a moth in the flame. He alone is 
free who is true to the highest code ever given to man, that 
of Jesus Christ. “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free. If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” 


Of Less Than Face Value 


Another word that the Devil has embraced in his vocab- 
ulary is the word “security.” For many, the idea of security 
is the summum bonum. On first flush, it does strike us as a 
goal worthy of life and indispensable to happiness. Yet, on 
second thought, we realize that this very security becomes 
a means of retarding progress. Those who make it a goal of 
life, it makes cautious and unadventurous. After all, we 
need the spur of insecurity to do our best. When we begin 
to place our hope in measures of security, rather than in the 
venture toward larger growth, decay settles upon us. Un- 
fortunate is he who has been born to security. Doubly un- 
fortunate is he who makes security his goal. The folly of 
such a philosophy is succinctly revealed in the memorable 
words of the Master, “He that findeth his life shall lose it.” 
Helen Thompson has well said, “I prefer exhilaration to cer- 
tainty, risk to dullness, danger to boredom, work to a job, 
and independence to a pension.” ‘Those who flirt with 
security are very apt to find all the zest squeezed out of life. 
They that play around with security will find that they are 
moths in the flame. 

The word “beauty” has ever been a word to conjure with. 


Under this title, Pastor Hagedorn cites 
false promises and vain endeavors. 


It is estimated that women write forty 
million letters a year to American 
newspapers, asking for beauty aids. 
The Devil is glad to see us busy gar- 
nishing the external, for then he knows that we will give so 
much less attention to the inner life. Soaps, complexion 
powders, creams and face powders may contribute to giving 
us the skin we love to touch, but they are impotent as a 
means of adding to the fairness of the soul. I believe the 
statement is to be attributed to Fosdick, “Science may have 
in the course of centuries improved on the sickle of Ruth, 
the gleaner, but it has not been able to improve on Ruth.” 
That little Jewish maiden, Esther, appeared before King 
Ahasuerus with no extravagant finery and no extreme orna- 
ments, but was voted the fairest of all the world. Hers were 
graces of the mind and hers a fairness of the soul. The 
Devil has capitalized on the mad search for beauty on the 
part of moderns. And again we have “moths in the flame.” 


“The Devil Knows” 

Almost in the same breath with the word “beauty,” the 
Devil is apt to use the word “popularity.” It is well-nigh 
instinctive to want the approval of your group. The Devil 
is always alive to this and is everlastingly suggesting cheap- 
ening ways of achieving it. The crowd sets the pace and it 
is very embarrassing to be found out of step. “Everybody’s 
doing it” is the flare-back one receives when remonstrance 
is made against a doubtful habit. It is well to remember 
that yielding here will at best keep us to the level of the 
average, and we bid farewell to the chance of ever rising 
above it. One may very largely find the answer at this 
point to the questions, “Why do girls smoke?” “Why do 
boys drink?” The Devil is aware how readily young folk 
will compromise their consciences in order to be popular. 
They dance around the flame and like the moths find their 
wings scorched, and even perish with the burns received. 
Well, indeed, is it to remember the words of the Master, 
“Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you.” 

“Pleasure” is another word that today is spelled in capital 
letters. All of us are inclined to like a good time. It is es- 
timated that $27,000,000 is spent every day by the American 
people to satisfy their craving for excitement. Here, too, is 
a flame very apt to bring death to daring moths. The mad 
pursuit of a thrill is one of the Devil’s chief tools; indeed, 
it is this that he may even use to engulf the world in war! 
There are many who will do anything just for a little excite- 
ment! How much fuller and deeper is the word “happiness”? 
In a recent contest, prizes were offered for the best answers 
to the question, “Who are the happiest people on earth?” 
The answers are interesting and revealing—‘A mother at 
the end of a busy day, bathing her baby.” “A craftsman 
whistling over a job well done.” “A doctor who has finished 
a difficult and successful operation, thereby saving a human 
life.” Mark you, each is doing something interesting to him- 
self, and yet each one of necessity is forgetful of self! The 
recipe for happiness is so simple that it eludes us—to use 
our gifts in behalf of others. It is never found by a deliber- 
ate seeking for it. 

“Power” is a word that glitters in the American mind. 
Science has given man, who was from time immemorial a 
slow pedestrian hand-worker, with nothing but a horse- 
drawn cart or wind- or water-mill to aid his powers, the 
speed of the wind and the strength of the thunderbolt. It is 
estimated that in our country there is a billion and a quarter 
horsepower ready to do our work. Roughly, that means the 
energy of ten mechanical horses for every man, woman and 
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child in the United States. So ambitious is man for power 
that it is hard for him to see a waterfall without wishing to 
turn it into a power station. If science has done nothing 
more than to bring man speed, comfort, and luxury, it is not 
worth the price we pay for it. Nineteen hundred years ago 
Jesus said, “Man does not live by bread alone.” Ours is a 
world where the very air is quivering with human speech, 
where the skies are actually vibrating with music and song, 
where every thought we think “goes shivering to the stars,” 
yet men’s lives have never appeared so barren of spiritual 
exaltation. Evidently, the Devil has been busy pushing in 
our hands instruments of power, and at the same time sub- 
tracting from our hearts the spiritual power, without which 
material power becomes a menace. Machinery cannot paint 
a Sistine Madonna or rear a Chartres Cathedral to the skies. 


A Lure Toward Laziness 

What an appeal the word “comfort” has to the Amer- 
ican public! It is in demand everywhere. The Devil 1s 
using it to our undoing. We are in danger of becoming as 
lazy as “Ludlam’s dog that leaned his head against the wall 
to bark.” It is little wonder when we enjoy such smooth 
riding in palatial cars over good roads. Somebody has drawn 
our attention to the fact that a century ago our fathers had 
seventy-two wants, of which sixteen were necessities. To- 
day, we have 484 wants, of which 94 are necessities. A cen- 
tury ago a salesman could go on the road with as many as 
200 articles for sale. Today, there are 32,000 different articles 
in the market. The old proverb has a new potency today, 
“The Devil finds work for idle hands to do.” How true it is 
that a lazy man draws his breath but does not live. The 
symbol of our Christianity is not, and must never be, a 
padded pew. Our symbol is and must ever remain a cross! 

And the last word is the word “love.” Our age has been 
guilty of some very light and very superficial thinking. The 
greatest word in our language and in our religion has been 
grossly cheapened. We say in well nigh the same breath, 
“T love my wife” and then “I love my dog” and then “TI love 
chow mein.” Love is a word which must have sacrifice at 
its heart. I recall that young woman who went to the gruff city 
editor with some poems she had written and hoped he would 
receive them for publication. The editor looked up at her 
and asked what her poems were about. She replied with her 
words dripping romance, “They are about love.” “Love! 
Love!” shouted the editor. “What is love?” “Oh, love,” she 
oozed, “love is like a pond of lilies at night, with the moon- 
beams playing upon it.” The old editor baldly interrupted, 
“Young lady, that is not love, that is plain moonshine. Love 


is more to be found in leaving a warm bed on a cold night . 


in order to fill hot-water bottles for ailing children.” How 
true it is! Love is not an ecstatic dream. It is practical and 
is tied up with service. But today the word is so cheapened 
that it has become associated with utter selfishness. It 
is little wonder that marriage has slipped and divorces seem 
the order of the day. Love, in the Devil’s vocabulary, really 
is equivalent to lust. And what a scorching flame that is! 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


THE FIRST meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions after 
a convention of the United Lutheran Church always is a 
reorganization meeting. October 27, after Dr. S. W. Herman, 
the retiring president, had called the meeting to order and 
the newly elected members had been enrolled, the follow- 
ing officers were elected by ballot to serve for two years: 
President, George A. Greiss, D.D., Allentown, Pa.; vice- 
president, Samuel G. Trexler, D.D., New York City; record- 
ing secretary, George Drach, D.D.; treasurer, Mr. George 
R. Weitzel. 

The Board’s executive committee consists of the president, 
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vice-president, the chairmen of the four standing commit- 
tees, namely: Foreign Fields the vice-president; Finance, 
Mr. Claude L. Peterman; Home Base, Robert D. Clare, D.D.; 
Literature, E. E. Fischer, D.D.; and the following four ad- 
ditional members: Louis C. Manges, D.D., H. H. Beidleman, 
D.D., Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr., and Mr. George S. Yost. 

New members of the Board elected at the Baltimore Con- 
vention are: Joseph B. Baker, D.D., York, Pa.; the Rev. 
J. Harold Mumper, Washington, D. C.; Mr. John C. Korn of 
New York City. Members re-elected are: the Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz; Robert D. Clare, D.D.; Mr. Claude L. 
Peterman, York, Pa.; and Mr. George S. Yost, Baltimore, 
Md. 


WE THANK THEE 


By G. Luther Weibel, Trenton, N. J. 


Dear Lorn, we thank Thee for Thy care, 
And for Thy love beyond compare. 

Thy goodness here is manifest, 

So help us now Thy Name to bless. 


Thy lovingkindness ever shown 

To those to whom Thy Name is known 
Has drawn our hearts to Thee alore, 
And made us for our sins atone. 


Thy mercy, Lord, has come to us; 

In Thee alone we put our trust. 

O, may our hearts more thankful be, 
And turn our thoughts more oft to Thee. 


Keep Thou our feet lest we may roam 
Far from the way that leads to home; 
Make Thou our lives so pure and clean 
That we may nothing do that’s mean. 


So shall we bless Thy Name for aye; 
Await with joy the coming day 
When Thou shalt in Thy glory come 
To gather all Thy loved ones home. 


Dear Lord, we thank Thee for Thy love 
Which hath prepared a home above; 
And may we ever watchful be 

Eternity to spend with Thee. 


THE TOMB AND THE CHURCH 


By Annie Belle Bodie, Wilmington, N. C. 


Its PURE white marble glistens in the sun; 
Proudly it gleams among the modest slabs 
Like a huge pearl cast on a pebbled shore— 
A tomb where lie two lifeless human forms. 


So near her steeple shadows on the tomb, 

A little church, greyed with the wear of years, 
Stands almost hidden midst the massive oaks, 
As if abashed that time has been unkind 

To her, changing her robe of spotless white 

To a drab dress of ugly, dismal grey. 


They’ve come to her throughout the years gone by, 
To lay their burdens at the feet of Christ, 

To give Him thanks for harvests gathered in, 

To dedicate a new-born babe to Him, 

To plight a troth till life’s long journey ends, 

To lay away a loved one in the grave. 


Here ever-living souls commune with God; 
And yet the church is built of common wood, 
While mortal bodies that will turn to dust 

Lie in a tomb of costly pearl-like stone. 
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OUR SYNODS BELONG 


By THe Rev. H. J. Motzxkus, St. Louis Park, Minnesota 


AccorDING to our conception and 
teaching the synod is not a super-gov- 
ernment at the top shouting its orders 
down below. There is no hierarchy in 
Lutheranism, no cardinal’s hat to bow 


[This article was received from Pastor M. A. 
Haker, a member of the Central (Minnesota) 
Conference, Synod of the Northwest, who thought 
all pastors should read it. We agree with Pastor 
Haker and go beyond him;—lay members are 
likewise concerned in the efficiency of their 
church’s organization. When the members of the 
church lose interest, they lose authority. Ed.] 


versary Appeal. After all, its success, 
whatever it is, will depend largely on 
the part the pastor himself decides to 
play. And that not merely because of 
his success in selecting aggressive 


to, no fisherman’s ring to kiss. There 

are no ranks, degrees, principalities 

or powers, but a common—a universal—priesthood of hbe- 
lievers, a democracy of the rank and file. All—pastor and 
layman, professor and teacher—tarred with the same “stick.” 
“Call no one master; one is your master, even Christ. He 
that is greatest among you is as he that serveth. Ye are all 
the children of God, through faith in Jesus Christ.” 

That is the conception. But that does not give a pastor the 
right to treat synod like an old shoe. What is his relation- 
ship to synod? 

It is obligatory. What is a synod? It is a legal body in- 
corporated under the laws of the state or states, in which it 
exists and works. But a synod does not receive its sanction 
from its legal charter. That is merely a convenience in 
order to hold property and transact business, and a pre- 
cautionary measure in case of schism and litigation. A synod 
is a community of believers who see eye to eye in matters 
of the faith, and band themselves together for a common 
task: extending the faith, evangelizing the world, “Go ye, 
therefore into all the world, and make disciples of all na- 
tions,” etc. 

That is its sanction. For just as the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government arises from the “consent of the governed” 
so the synod, in no sense an independent body in itself, 
derives its being and power, from the “consent of the gov- 
erned,”—from the rank and file. The synod is the delegated 
power of the collective congregations who compose it. The 
pastor is a definite unit and a designated part of that dele- 
gated power. A pastor who therefore disavows or disclaims 
his obligations to this power of which he himself is author 
and originator, or irregularly or shoddily discharges those 
duties, or regards the declared needs or regulations of synod 
—which he himself helped frame and create—as a form of 
persecution, or a grave imposition upon himself or his con- 
gregation, is placing himself in the anamolous position of 
the man who cut off his nose to spite his face. He is hurting 
himself, because he is hurting the cause—Christ’s cause— 
which he represents. He is as much a derelict from duty as 
the juror who, having been selected and sworn in, fails to 
report for duty. 

The Needed Man 

Specifically the pastor is necessary for the promulgation 
of the program of the synod. No matter how large or, for 
that matter how small, a congregation may be, its effective- 
ness to synod depends practically entirely upon the pastor’s 
own synodical attitude and interest. Congregational com- 
mittees can function, and do, but only with a faint spark of 
life, without example from the pastor. You are familiar 
with Spurgeon’s definition of a good committee: “the best 
congregational committee is one composed of three, with 
two home sick a bed.” 

So the pastor is always the key man. This is particularly 
and admissably true of mission congregations. These, com- 
posed to a large extent of new, unchurched material, have 
no synodical conscience. And the architect who will create 
one, if there is going to be one, is the pastor. Even in well- 
organized congregations, in old congregations, that con- 
science, though there, is weak and dying. In either case it 
is the pastor who must be the strategist, must train himself 
in all the arts of this war. As an example, take the Anni- 


committeemen, but because he him- 
self was on the job 24 hours a day. 
All of which presents to us a serious handicap; namely, 
to make our people group-conscious, synodical-minded. The 
Roman Catholic always works from the top down. From the 
pope, who is the embodiment and incarnation, of the Church. 
The Lutheran is an individualist, and looks from the bottom 
up. He will go in debt a hundred thousand dollars for a local 
church structure. But whether the seminary is properly 
housed, whether instructors and missionaries receive their 
salaries, do not consciously occur to him. So then, if there 
is to be a synodical conscience in the member it is the pastor 
who must create it. There is no other way to achieve the 
work of the synod. 


Executive of Discipline 

The pastor is necessary for the maintenance of synodical 
discipline. Ours is a confessional church, and therefore has 
a doctrinal standard to defend and maintain. In a day when 
confessions and creeds are passe the Lutheran pastor will 
abide by them and defend them. Synod, of course, provides 
machinery to deal with the heretic. But in any case the 
direction which such a synodical tribunal takes is determined 
by the doctrinal soundness, uprightness, and faithfulness of 
the individual pastor himself. In other words, it is the in- 
dividual pastor who has it to say whether discipline shall be 
maintained, or whether the tribunal shall close an eye to 
offenses. In any event the action of the tribunal in this case 
is merely a ratification of the doctrinal laxity or stringency 
of the pastors and delegates of synod who compose it and 
who determine the verdict. In Acts 15 the Synod of Jeru- 
salem in that sense reflected (merely) the opinion of the 
entire Church; the commission’s verdict was the verdict of 
the Church. 

Nor is synodical discipline maintained by a loose regard 
of the offices of synod. Notice I did not say, “officers.” 
Though it follows that a Christian pastor will always accord 
Christian courtesy to those who occupy high places, never 
the less, in the absence of an Episcopal form of government, 
the synodical officers are not “Tom, Dick, and Harry” to us; 
they are the servants of God. They are called out to lead- 
ership by pastor and pew, and are therefore our symbols, 
entitled to the dignity with which their high office has 
invested them. 

Here again, the pastor owes it to himself and to his con- 
gregation to develop a wholesome respect for authority. 
“Obey them that have the rule over you.” And again, 
“Tribute to whom tribute is due.” 


Fellowship Involved 

Finally the pastor is necessary for the development of syn- 
odical fellowship. One cannot escape the thought that only 
too often a synodical convention may appear to be a mere 
gathering of business men. There’s the budget, election of 
officers, and other externals to which time is given. A lay- 
man, therefore, is apt to go home without the proper im- 
pressions. The synodical body is pre-eminently a spiritual 
body. It is a session of the community of believers; of the 
communion of saints, by the communion of saints, and for 
the communion of saints. It is a demonstration, as they 
unite upon principles and policies, of the unity of faith in 
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which they are bound together. They are brethren through 
fellowship with the Father, and His Son, Jesus Christ. The 
writer in THs LuTHERAN is erring when he seeks to prevent 
the celebration of the Holy Communion—the highest ex- 
pression of Christian fellowship upon earth—at Luther 
League and Women’s Conventions. And that layman who 
is under the tutelage of a spiritually-minded pastor will 
recognize in such synodical conventions the larger import 
of spiritual fellowship. A convention to him will not be so 
much a place for pruning the budget as that a larger sig- 
nificance will rise into view: that which St. Paul sought 
to inculcate, when he said, “We are fellow laborers to- 
gether with God.” 

So it is evident that at whatever point of the synodical 
compass we arrive it is the pastor who must have been there 
before his people, to prepare the way and to lead them 
from the cramped confines of a selfish congregational ex- 
istence into the joys and benefits of the larger synodical 
activity. 


STEWARDSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 


Secretary Gould Wickey Addresses, Observes, and Reports 
a National Convention 


Tus was the theme of the National Stewardship Conven- 
tion held in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel November 1-3 
under the auspices of the National Committee for Religion 
and Welfare Recovery. For the first time Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants considered together the basic principles of 
stewardship with their application to a democracy. Regis- 
trations listed representatives of hospitals, educational in- 
stitutions, character-building organizations, homes for the 
aged, the legal profession and trust officers, the press, mis- 
cellaneous women’s organizations, and pastors. Meetings by 
sections of these groups were called for one afternoon, while 
the next afternoon the groups were arranged according tc 
religious affiliations, such as Catholic, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, Methodist, Universalist, Friends, 
Unitarians, and Jewish. 

Stewardship was given its correct basis when it was stated 
that God is the owner of all, and the goods of the earth are 
for the subsistence and enjoyment of all people. Whenever 
people come into possession of goods over and above their 
needs, they have a positive obligation to share those goods 
with others who are less fortunate and do not have sufficient 
goods for their own needs. : 


Prominent Americans 


Some of the speakers listed were: Francis B. Sayre, As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Joseph Scott, attorney, Los 
Angeles; C. Rufus Rorem, director of Committee on Hos- 
pital Service, American Hospital Association, Chicago; 
W. J. Davidson, college secretary, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago; H. C. Weber, 
executive secretary, United Stewardship Council, New 
York; Sanford Bates, executive director, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, Inc., New York; Rabbi G. George Fox, president, 
Chicago Rabbinical Association; J. W. R. Joliet, C.F.V., 
president, St. Francis College, Joliet; Rabbi Solomon Gold- 
man, president, Zionist Organization, Chicago; Edgar De- 
Witt Jones, Detroit, president, Federal Council of Churches; 
Mer. Maurice F. Griffin, Cleveland, vice-president, National 
Catholic Hospital Association; Karl Meister, Elyria, Ohio, 
superintendent, Methodist Home for the Aged; E. Stanley 
Jones, India; and Gould Wickey, general secretary, National 
Conference of Church-related Colleges, Washington. 


Disturbing Results of Surveys 


During a period when national income is increasing, gifts 
to religion and welfare are not increasing but rather de- 
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creasing in many cases. The report of the stewardship com- 
mission said three cents a day, the cost of a newspaper, is 
the load which organized religion is getting from every adult 
on its membership rolls. The report of the Committee of 
Lawyers and Trust Officers cited the decline of gifts to 
thirty-one of the nation’s leading educational institutions 
from $75,000,000 in 1931 to $20,000,000 in 1934. Business ex- 
perts deplored the tendency to shift to the government the 
responsibility for social and economic betterment. The sub- 
stitution of financial support from the state for human love 
would be calamity, it was stated. Plans for increasing chari- 
table gifts were suggested by better planning for philan- 
thropy, including periodical reviewing of wills. 

The section on Character-building Agencies declared that 
when the control of character building activity is taken over 
by the government, the day may not be far distant when 
control of the practice of religion may also be taken over 
by the government. Voluntary agencies are essential ele- 
ments in a democracy, but when such agencies are required 
to look only to the tax levies for their support, they are no 
longer free agents. This section urged increased emphasis 
on private support as the inevitable manifestation of the 
religious spirit, and contended that it is in the interest of 
the citizens themselves in a democracy to be permitted to 
retain control of social work and to have the privilege of 
contributing to the same. 

The Hospital Section thought both philanthropy and gov- 
ernment have responsibilities for the hospital care of the 
sick, especially the sick poor. The recognition by govern- 
ments of their responsibility in this field does not exempt 
or relieve philanthropy of its important responsibility. 


Education a Vital Factor 


One speaker declared that the reason the American peo- 
ple do not develop the sense of their stewardship lies in the 
training received in schools where students are separate 
from the most significant part of life: the real is divorced 
from the ideal, the social from the moral, the political from 
the ethical, and the natural from the spiritual. The prin- 
ciples of stewardship will become effective in the lives of 
people only as they are taught continuously and with prac- 
tical applications in our entire educational system from 
childhood through adulthood. 

Very definitely was it stated by the section on Colleges 
and Universities that the American ideals of freedom and 
democracy in their practical aspects are identical with that 
stewardship which recognizes God’s ownership and the re- 
sponsibility of man to share with others his time, talent and 


possessions. The principles of stewardship were thought to 


be valuable safeguards of our American institutions and 
ideals, and ultimately the means of saving the world from 
the present threatening forces of destruction. 


Striking Sentences from Speeches 

The basic problem of our civilization is moral and spir- 
itual rather than social, economic or political. 

When there is no moving consciousness of the Father- 
hood of God, the ideal of the brotherhood of man is dis- 
avowed. 

The highest venture is to relieve the poverty of the soul. 

To be sensitive to the pain and suffering of one’s family, 
or class, or race, and not of the whole world is not Christian. 

To eradicate the cause is far more important than to 
relieve the effect. 

The living grace of stewardship is far-more important than 
the dying grace of philanthropy. 

The personal element is abidingly the center of all true 
giving with love as the central motive. 

Tax-paying would be a pitiful substitute for sympathy 
and love. 

Giving should be the first charge against income and not 
the last. 
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ACCEPTED LITERALLY 


IN A RECENT issue of THE LUTHERAN there were two articles 
that excited comment. There is nothing unusual in our 
receipt of letters inspired by contributions, but in this par- 
ticular case the reactions of the two discussions were so 
similar as to excite our curiosity about the quality that both 
had in common. We think we found it. It was a blunt, un- 
conditioned and unquestioning reliance on God’s revealed 
promises. “Does God answer prayers?” was one theme and 
“The soul’s existence apart from the body” was involved in the 
second. The assertions of both writers were definitely “tes- 
timonial” of convictions which they held beyond the domain 
of any argument. Christianity for both of them was neither 
an experiment with doubts nor a gamble among possibilities. 
Faith was so clearly the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen, as to make a less meditative 
reader wonder how he had missed what a brother believer 
had found for himself. 

We suggest that the different degrees of satisfaction that 
believers have through their faith in Christ are little else 
than the reaction from the realism of our acceptance of 
Christ’s promises. When Paul came to the relationship with 
his Lord whereby “in whatsoever state he was, he could be 
contented therein,’ he had brought the environment in 
which he lived “in the body” under subjection to his soul. 
The troubles he had to surmount might be knee high or 
even shoulder high, but they never cut off his sight of his 
Master nor altered his confidence that he would sooner or 
later climb over the wall and be with his Lord. 

As has been already indicated, neither extraordinary in- 
spiration nor superhuman spiritual grace is required for such 
“assurance of faith.” From the time of John, the beloved 
disciple, until this minute, there have been those who walk 
with God while in the body,—who obey Him while in the 
environment of the earth. They know whom they are be- 
lieving so vividly that “neither death nor life, neither angels 
nor principalities, neither the present nor the future, no 
powers of the height or of the depth, nor anything else in 
all creation will be able to part us from God’s love in Christ 
Jesus our Lord” (Romans 8: 38, 39, Moffatt’s translation). 

Last week we referred briefly to the striking richness of 
the Advent Introits. Now we are calling attention to their 
simple positiveness. We need not be prophetic geniuses in 
order to be super-men. Folk like Augustine, St. Francis, 
Bernard, Luther, Wesley, Brooks and a multitude of far less 
famous folks are truly of the communion of saints because 
they take our Lord at His word. He makes the promises 
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and they invoke their fulfillment. They go on fearlessly not 
because they escape dangers and trials but because they 
rely on Him with whom they journey to keep them safe. 
The first time we saw the phrase “practising our Lord’s 
presence” (meaning entrance into communion with Him by 
reading the Bible, meditating and praying “that it may be 
fulfilled unto us also”) we thought the expression indicative 
of mysticism and pietism. But while both mysticism and 
pietism can develop from pride in the consciousness of His 
nearness to us and enjoyment of divine grace, they need not 
become the caricatures of the substance of things hoped for 
and of “a quiet walk with God.” Properly protected by in- 
timate companionship with God’s word, we know Whom we 
have believed. Tue LUTHERAN asks its readers to meditate 
and pray that we may find joy in doing God’s will during 
these coming weeks of approach to the festival of our Lord’s 
nativity. We say specifically “find joy” in order to point 
directly to the pleasantness found in “the way of obedience.” 


THE OBLIGATION TO ASK 


Or THE Introit for the Third Sunday in Advent, an ex- 
hortation which Paul wrote to his beloved Philippians is the 
third part. The verse quoted reads: “Be careful for nothing, 
but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto God.” We 
suggest to pastors and to members of congregations that re- 
questing can, and under certain circumstances does, become 
the condition of receiving. It is true that “God gives indeed 
without our prayer, even to the wicked their daily bread” 
and that “Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things.” But quite definitely we are taught by 
the apostle and directed by our Lord to ask that we may 
receive and to seek in order that we may find. One con- 
cludes that Paul was giving an exhortation that required 
obedience when he wrote the Christians at Philippi—“Let 
your requests be made known unto God.” 

Concerning certain corporate enterprises of the Church, 
it seems that their appeals have not been directed to the 
attention of the Church. Among the statements in the report 
of the Board of American Missions was one which declared: 
“Thus far we have still no report from 1,580 congregations 
in the areas in which the program has already been con- 
ducted.” Thus in October nothing was known of their in- 
tentions as to participation in the financial objectives of the 
Anniversary Appeal. It is said (we have only comments and 
probabilities on which to base the following assertion) that 
in these congregations no request for a gift of money to use 
in church extension has been made. To the extent that an 
appeal for funds has been neglected, it is safe to conclude 
that no prayers have been made in behalf of the work 
directed by the Board of American Missions. 

It is difficult to see how any pastor of the U. L. C. A. 
can have failed to see the need of money if our work in 
developing influential congregations is to proceed. It is 
expected that every pastor would take the appeals received 
by him to his church council and thence to his congrega- 
tion. The Church should make known to God the need of 
funds to carry on its missionary enterprises. If they then 
deserve divine favor, the petitions in their behalf will be 
blessed into realization. But neglect to ask is a betrayal 
on the part of the Church of a requirement of its steward- 
ship. Such a neglect seems to us to be a serious matter. 
We do not see how pastors and church councils can excuse 
failure to give to the congregations of which they are trus- 
tees the opportunity to make known to God their requests 
concerning the equipment of churches to preach the Gospel. 
We suggest that where such failures have occurred prompt 
measures of correction be at once taken. After December 
31 will be too late. Therefore we inquire now: Has the 
Church seriously and confidently put into words of prayer 
to God its requests for money? 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


A FRIEND of ours confessed to some bewilderment when 
on opening last week’s anniversary issue of THE LUTHERAN, 
he was confronted with the number, variety and accom- 
plishments of the agencies through which the United Lu- 
theran Church in America functions. He is the sort of per- 
son that takes pride in knowing what is happening and why. 
In the somewhat complicated mercantile corporation with 
which he is connected, he can trace a commodity from its 
source as raw material to its issuance from the factory via 
motor truck to be marketed. Naturally and commendably 
he finds satisfaction in this possession of information about 
his work. “My business rewards my interest in it” is his 
explanation. We suggested that he would feel an equally 
pleasure-giving thrill by thoroughly acquainting himself 
with what his church is doing. 


The Next Fifty Years 

THE CHURCH to which we belong and of which we were 
for some years the pastor has been celebrating the comple- 
tion of its first half century of parish service. A considerable 
part of the reasons for congratulation and happiness was 
obtained by looking backward. The “old timers,” so to speak, 
cited small beginnings, insufficient equipment and financial 
wizardry that were drawn upon and they did not refuse 
credit for the progress made during five decades crowded 
with endeavor. During fifty years the list of members grew 
from none to several hundred and the property values en- 
larged from less than nothing to about $100,000 in net 
assets. The audit was deemed worthy of a celebration which 
began one Sunday, ended the next and used three evenings 
“in between.” The seven pastors and the sixty-seven mem- 
bers of the church council whose leadership covers the five 
decades made no effort to dodge the bouquets of credit 
which the festivities fashioned and flung toward them. 


But 


In our more youthful and more enthusiastic days we knew 
a man who could praise the endeavors of his comrades and 
contemporaries until they were glowing with satisfaction. 
Then he would pause and say—“But.” His remarks subse- 
quent to that three-letter conjunctive gradually but surely 
turned the glow into gloom. In laboratories they have, or 
used to have, what we were taught to call a reducing flame. 
Our friend, the critic, certainly could reduce, deflate. You 
could almost see yourself shrink when he began to point 
out defects and disabilities. 

The above reflection is incidental to a comment that was 


made by one participant in “our fiftieth anniversary cele-. 


bration” about what the next fifty years would bring to 
pass. He had itemized the progress since 1888 and then he 
said—“But, you who have the work of the next fifty years 
will be able to build on what has been accomplished in the 
past five decades of discipleship.” We liked his optimism. 

For one thing, there is an established location in the com- 
munity. Our church and half a dozen others located in that 
section of the city are among the few establishments that 
are there to serve the people as long as people are there who 
are willing to be served. Much of the talk about the church 
deserting the people does not stand the test of critical ex- 
amination. The opposite occurs. The people move away 
from the church under pressure of business. Or improved 
facilities for transportation increase the area of convenient 
assembling for worship. The fact is that Christian congre- 
gations renew themselves where they enjoy an average en- 
vironment. The range of ages is from the baby in its mother’s 
arms to the octogenarian who tarries until the call comes 
to enjoy the purely spiritual regime. The oldest institutions 
in North America are not secular, but ecclesiastical. 


A second advantage that will accrue to congregations of 
the 1940’s and later is the physical property received from 
their founders of a half century or more ago. Most of our 
Lutheran churches in the United States and Canada had to 
borrow money in order to build themselves a house of wor- 
ship and rapid release from initial indebtedness is unusual. 
For example, in the year 1937, the indebtedness of congre- 
gations of the U. L. C. A. totaled $21,978,484. The value of 
property in use by the same group of congregations was 
seven times that ($154,310,242) but interest approaching a 
million dollars per annum is the unescapable comrade of 
that debt. We are not critical of the enterprise of a pastor 
and his people when they borrow in order to have the equip- 
ment that enables them to function as a congregation. It is 
a perfectly legitimate application of credit (if not overdone). 
But money used for interest is entirely local. When prop- 
erty is paid for, that draft on current income ceases and 
interest dollars go to pastors’ salaries and to local and gen- 
eral enterprises that are widely supported. 


A Change Due 


Perhaps the world’s wickedness will have a temporary 
success over the Kingdom of God beyond our expectations 
for the future. If the children born between now and 1950 
are deprived of instruction in God’s Word and of the in- 
fluence of devout parents, the Church will cease to grow 
and prosper in this country. “But” (our own, this time) 
we do not anticipate any such disaster. Rather the con- 
trary can be confidently awaited. It is our belief that we will 
not much longer be dominated by a post World War psy- 
chology. Time will erase the cynicism and recklessness of 
the last fifteen years if nothing else does. Meantime, we are 
committing the proclamation of the Gospel to the best 
educated generation of youngsters the world has ever 
known. We have more and better apparatus for teaching 
and preaching: we nearly wrote worshiping, in view of the 
cultivation of art and music, in the expression and impres- 
sion of both of which the Church shares: Finally those 
who will soon “take over” from us, who can look back over 
a quarter of a century or more have seen, or can see, the 
falsity of hopes and theories that were offered their fathers 
and mothers as an improvement on the gospel that was 
proclaimed and cherished in the earlier decades of Amer- 
ican history. To us, this pessimism “does not make,” 
although we realize that Christianity does not survive and 
thrive automatically. There are vast areas which were once 
dotted with churches, where now mosques are found or 
where clubs and movies have kept the brick and stone but 
thrown out the spiritual forces that were once generated by 
people assembled to worship God. 


The Prophet Vision 

We hope we are not obsessed with a desire to have the 
Church give special regard for this present Church Year 
of which last Sunday brought the first call for service. But 
really, pastors and brethren, not since 1897 has there been 
more that will assist us in the proclamation of the Gospel 
of our Lord. We have organization, equipment, an educated 
generation of young people and the Word of God. We have 
the fellowship of brethren in the faith and the unbroken 
grace of the Holy Spirit from the first Pentecost until now. 
We can be defeated by the world, the flesh and the devil. 
This triumvirate of evil has worked havoc when those 
who were entrusted with the stewardship of grace were not 
awake and active. But we are not asleep. Our leaders 
beckon us to go forward. We need only to pray—“Stir up 
our hearts, O God, to make ready the way of thine Only- 
begotten Son.” 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“COME, O LORD, AND MAKE NO 
TARRYING: LOOSEN THE BONDS 
OF THY PEOPLE ISRAEL. REJOICE 
GREATLY, O JERUSALEM. BEHOLD 
THY KING COMETH. BEHOLD THE 
LORD SHALL COME, AND ALL HIS 
SAINTS WITH HIM: AND IN THAT 
DAY THE LIGHT SHALL BE GREAT.” 


Great King of kings, why dost Thou stay? 
Why tarriest Thou upon Thy way? 
Why lingers the expected day? 

Thy kingdom come! 


Life in its fullness is with Thee; 

Life in its holy liberty; 

From death and chains this world set free; 
Thy kingdom come! 


Earth is still waiting for the day 
When old things shall have passed away, 
And all be clad in new array; 

Thy kingdom come! 


O King of glory, King of peace, 
Bid all these storms and tumults cease; 
Bring in Thy reign of righteousness; 
Thy kingdom come! 
—H. Bonar. 


SNIP INTERFERES 
By Lula Walker 


Harriet WESTERFELD sat at her desk in 
the one-room school on a Friday after- 
noon and tapped nervously with a pencil. 
Now and then she looked with troubled 
eyes across the fields, gray under a No- 
vember sky. It had been a particularly 
trying day at Pine Center school, an out- 
lying district in the Missouri hill country. 

Suddenly through the window came 
something that hit the desk with a sharp 
rap. Startled, Harriet jumped to her feet, 
as a stone rolled slowly across the floor 
in front of her. It was not large, but its 
jagged edges might have had serious con- 
sequences if its aim had been directed a 
few inches higher. She reached the win- 
dow just in time to see Lem Hardy’s black 
and white terrier disappear through the 
evergreen hedge that bordered the north 
side of the schoolyard. Lem, of course, 
would not be far away. Harriet’s brown 
eyes flashed fire, and her pretty mouth 
tightened in a straight little line. She’d 
catch him this time. If she could get a 
glimpse of Lem she would know without 
doubt that he had thrown the rock. It 
would be easy enough then to have him 
expelled. 

Without waiting to put on hat or coat, 
she rushed out the door and ran toward 
the hedge. When she had almost reached 
it she stopped short, for through a gap in 
the hedge her eye caught the shining 
barrel of a gun. In another instant it had 
been discharged with a bang that sent her 
flying panicstricken back into the school- 
house. Once inside, she stood trembling 
with anger and humiliation. So that was 
Lem’s little game. Today when she had 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


asked him to move to another seat he had 
obeyed sullenly, but she had suspected 
mischief when he had left school during 
the last recess. 

Lem had tried to bully her ever since 
the beginning of school. Harriet had done 
her best to win him, but without success. 


He had never openly defied her, but he’ 


was undeniably the leader of a group that 
seemed bent on disrupting the school. 
Still, she hadn’t believed even Lem Hardy 
could be guilty of anything as contemptible 
as this. To throw a rock had been bad 
enough, but that he would stoop to frighten 
her with a gun! That was too much. 

She’d been on the verge of giving up a 
dozen times before, but always her resolve 
to make her first school a success had given 
her courage to go on. She had been 
warned in the beginning that it was a 
hard school and no place for an inexpe- 
rienced teacher, but vacancies had been 
few, and she needed the position. She still 
owed for her last year in normal school, 
and she had planned to pay the money 
from her first year’s salary. 

But now—well, if it meant that she must 
become a nervous wreck just to live up to 
a resolution, or even to pay a debt, well, 
she just wouldn’t do it! 

In this mood, Harriet marched to her 
desk, took pen and paper from the drawer, 
and wrote: 


Board OF EDUCATION: 
» Please accept my resignation as teacher 
of Pine Center School. 
Respectfully yours, 
Harriet WESTERFELD. 


It sounded a little abrupt, perhaps, with 
no explanation to the board for her action, 
but they did not deserve one, she reasoned. 
They had been indifferent to most mat- 
ters that pertained to the school. 

She quickly folded the letter, put it in 
an envelope, and thrust it into her purse. 
She would drive by on her way home and 
leave it with Mr. Sawyer, the clerk of the 
board. That would give them Saturday at 
least to look for a new teacher. She could 
come back in the morning for her books 
and other things. Harriet felt a twinge of 
conscience when she reflected just how 
bare the room would look when those 
“other things” of hers were removed. 

She looked about her. Everything was 
in order—textbooks in a prim row across 
her desk, floor carefully swept, curtains 
crisp and clean at the windows. With a 
little glow of satisfaction Harriet compared 
the room with the dull, untidy place she 
had found when she had come as teacher 
three months before. Most of her spare 
time and some of her slim salary had been 
spent in trying to bring something of 
brightness and beauty to the dingy old 
room. 

But who had appreciated her efforts? she 
asked herself hotly. A few of the children 
had timidly remarked that the room looked 
“sort of pretty,” but most of them had 
been indifferent, and some had openly 
ridiculed her efforts at improvement. Lem 


Harry had been among the members of the 
latter group. 

Thoughts of Lem crystallized her into 
action. With a few dabs of her powder 
puff, Harriet banished the trace of recent 
tears. She pulled on her little red hat and 
matching sweater that added much needed 
warmth to the spring coat she was still 
wearing. She gave the stubborn old door a 
decisive bang, turned the key noisily in 
the lock, and hurried across the trampled 
grass to her parked roadster. A chilling 
east wind that hinted sharply of snow 
struck against her cheek. As she drove 
along the rutty clay road, flanked with 
tangled masses of dead weeds and bare 
bushes, she remembered how its gay beauty 
had thrilled her when she had first seen 
it in September, a colorful stretch of 
golden rod and flaming sumac. ‘ 

When, half a mile from the schoolhouse, 
she turned into the road that led to the 
Sawyer farm, she saw Lem Hardy and his 
pals, Ray and Dan Johnson, just ahead of 
her. Ray carried a gun while Lem held in 
his arms his black and white terrier. She 
did not care to encounter them. They 
might think it a smart trick to puncture a 
tire. But it was too late to turn back, for 
they had stopped as if waiting for her. 
She speeded up, intending to pass them 
quickly, but Ray stepped into the path of 
the car and signaled her to stop. Harriet 
brought the car to a standstill and looked 
at the boys. 

“Lem’s had some bad luck,” Ray began. 

“That’s too bad.” Harriet’s sarcasm was 
lost on Ray. 

“It’s Snip,” he said, pointing to the dog. 
“He’s been shot.” 

“And what do you expect me to do about 
it?” Her throat tightened angrily. 

“We thought maybe you could help some 
way,” Dan spoke up. 

Harriet bit her lip. “I should help Lem 
Hardy, shouldn’t I?” she snapped. 

Lem stood nervously grinding a clod 
with his heel. Down the road came the 
rumble of wheels. A wagon and team 
rounded the corner. 

“It?s your dad, Lem!” Ray exclaimed. 
“Maybe he'll take Snip to the doctor.” 

“Maybe he won’t.” Lem’s mouth was 
grim, his face oddly white. “He don’t think 
much of Snip. I’d hate to ask him.” 

“Tll ask him.” Ray set his jaw deter- 
minedly. 

Tom Hardy brought his team to a stop 
and surveyed the group unsmilingly. Ray 
explained the situation. “We thought may- 
be you’d take Snip over to Dr. Carson’s 
at Brookvale,” he finished. 

“Wall, I won't,’ the man drawled un- 
pleasantly. “I got more important things 
to do with a storm comin’ on. Got to get 
feed hauled out. I don’t put much faith 
in these vet doctors nohow. I give Doc 
Carson a ten-dollar bill once to come out 
to see a sick horse, and the horse up and 
died on me the next day. If Lem hadn’t 
been traipsin’ around when he had no 
business to, the dog wouldn’t a got hurt. 
When I send him to school, I expect him 
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to stay there till it’s out.” He looked 
pointedly at Harriet. “Reckon it don’t 
make much difference though,” he went 
on, “whether he’s there or not, for all he’s 
learnin’.” 

“T agree with you there, Mr. Hardy.” 
Harriet’s cheeks burned. 

Without answering, Lem’s father clucked 
a “giddap” to the horses, and the wagon 
rattled noisly along the road. The boys 
looked helplessly at one another. Harriet 
started her car and was about to drive on 
when she noticed a little trickle of blood 
dripping from the dog that Lem held. 

“Come and get in, Lem,” she said coldly. 

Lem stood staring. 

“Get in the car!” she ordered. 

Wordless, Lem climbed in. 

‘Tm going to take Snip to Dr. Carson,” 
Harriet spoke with decision. “Ray, you and 
Dan stop and tell Lem’s mother where 
we're going so she won’t worry.” 

“But Doc Carson charges’”—Lem began 
uncertainly. 

“Tieave that to me. I can’t let the dog 
die without trying to do something about 
it,’ she added more to herself than to Lem. 

(To be concluded) 


ST. ANDREW, APOSTLE 
November 30 


Jesus calls us!—o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild restless sea 

Day by day His sweet voice soundeth, 
Saying, “Christian, follow me.” 


As of old, Saint Andrew heard it 
By the Galilean lake, 

Turned from home, and toil, and kindred, 
Leaving all for His dear sake. 


Jesus calls us!—by Thy mercies, 
Of the vain world’s golden store 
From each idol that would keep us, 
Saying, “Christian, love me more.” 


In our joys and in our sorrows, 
Days of toil and hours of ease, 

Still He calls, in cares and pleasures, 
“Christian, love me more than these.” 


Jesus calls us!—by Thy mercies, 
Saviour may we hear the call, 
Give our hearts to Thy obedience 
Serve and love Thee best of all. 
—Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 


SMILES 


“TracHEr: ‘If I take a potato and divide 
it into two parts, then into four parts, and 
each of the four parts into two parts, what 
will I have?’ 

“Little Emily: ‘Potato salad!’” 


TRUE 


Tue difference between the man who 
pays his rent and the man who doesn’t is 
that the first man hustles and the second 
man keeps moving. 


“Tn EACH home sits a silent guest, 
It is Christ our Lord and King; 
Let us honor Him with our very best, 
And plant in that heart no sting.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


THE OLDER AND THE 
YOUNGER CHILDREN 


By Emma Gary Wallace 


WHERE THERE is a family of children and 
the means are limited, it often becomes 
necessary for the older children to give 
as much help as they possibly can, not 
only with the housework but with the 
care of the little ones, and the tasks are 
usually accepted cheerfully. 

But good judgment is needed in such 
situations. The mother must remember 
that the older children are still immature, 
and that they should not be called upon 
for work that is too difficult or too con- 
tinuous. What may seem light—not at all 
overtaxing—to older persons may be quite 
tiring to a boy or girl, and a child is en- 
titled to a happy youth as far as can be 
managed. Then the little ones—even a 
single little one—may become quite de- 
manding and tyrannical. The wise mother 
will keep a close watch of the general 
situation and see to it that each child is 
dealt with fairly. 

In order that the mother herself shall 
not be overtaxed and made irritable by 
too many demands. upon her strength and 
time, it may be necessary for her to 
simplify the household program as far as 
possible. ; 

Part of the ironing, for instance, may 
properly be left undone. Many garments 
and sheets do not actually require ironing. 
If they are sweet and fresh and clean, 
pulled into shape just before they are 
quite dry and smoothly folded, that is all 
that is necessary. The beds will look bet- 
ter, of course, if pillow cases are ironed. 

Even such ironing as may really need 
to be done can be accomplished with less 
fatigue if there is a high stool to sit on— 
preferably with a back—and one of these 
costs little. There is no reason why dishes 
cannot be washed, or part of them at 
least, while using the same stool. If they 
are thoroughly rinsed and a drainer is 
used, most of them will not need to be 
wiped. 

Meals can be attractively served and 
yet be simple and nourishing. A baked 


custard takes less time and work than a | 


pie. Baked apples, simple rice puddings, 
unfrosted cakes and “one-dish meals” each 
cuts down a little on the work, and every 
little helps. A “one-dish meal” is one 
where vegetables and meat are cooked in 
one container and served in that con- 
tainer. 

Some sort of a play can be devised so 
that the work the older children do loses 
its humdrum character. For example: The 
living room is to be put in exceptionally 
nice order, because the Queen of Hearts 
is coming for supper, and as the children 
do the work, they could chant to some 
well-known tune, 

“The Queen of Hearts 

She made some tarts 

All on a summer day.., 
The King of Hearts 

He found those tarts 

And stole them all away.” 

One of the children could pretend to be 
the Queen of Hearts who will come in 
with a bright red scarf around her shoul- 
ders or a gilt paper crown and inspect the 
dusting. The King might wear that crown 
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at suppertime when tarts may be served, 
but of course he would not be given a 
chance to defraud the others. 

Taking care of the baby should be care- 
fully supervised. Slender older children 
can wheel the baby or draw him about on 
a little cart or sled, but they should not 
be expected to carry him. The little one, 
who is being cared for by the older chil- 
dren, should not be allowed to impose 
upon them by demanding toys of which 
older brothers and sisters are choice, and 
perhaps are justified in not liking to lend 
if the baby is likely to break or spoil them. 

It is not to be wondered at that older 
children sometimes look upon the little 
newcomers as very much of a trial. But 
under the right management, with sym- 
pathetic understanding, they may easily 
be led to love and willingly help care for 
the new babies. It should be made plain 
that they continue to hold, even more se- 
curely than before, their own special 
places in the affection and confidence of 
parents and relatives. 

—The National Kindergarten Association. 


THE FROST 


Tue Frost looked forth, one still clear 
night, 
And he said: “Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 
In silence I'll trace my way. 
I will not go like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the 
rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in 
vain; 
But I'll be busy as. they!” 


He went to the windows of those who 
slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he 
stepped, 
By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers 
and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of 
bees, 
There were cities, thrones, temples and 
towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding 
there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare— 
“Now just to set them a-thinking, 

Ill bite this basket of fruit,” said he; 

“This costly pitcher I'll burst in three, 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘tchick!’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 

—Hannah Flagg Gould. 


SOMEBODY 


Somergopy did a golden deed; 


Somebody proved a friend in need; 


Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody thought, “’Tis sweet to live”; 
Somebody said, “I’m glad to give”; 
Somebody fought a valiant fight; ~ 
Somebody lived to shield the right. 

Was that somebody you?—Unknown. 
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STICK TO THE TRUTH 


Lying About Others, or Self, is a Heinous Sin 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 20: 16; Matthew 15: 19, 20; John 8: 42-47; Ephesians 4: 25 
Sunday School Lesson for December 4 


To GAIN by trickery, to beat the other 
fellow, to protect or exalt self at another’s 
expense, in short the whole struggle for 
living in the midst of dangers, is the back- 
ground of many kinds of deception. Nature 
shows how this is done. Animals and birds 
resort to pretense to outwit foes, now to 
overpower and again to elude. It is not 
surprising that people employ similar tac- 
tics. They learn this as they play, as they 
work, as they drive toward independence. 
Their purposes are bound to cross. Jeal- 
ousy, hatred, enmity, and what not, are 
sure to bid for control in human attitude, 
conduct and conversation. There is no es- 
caping opinions about others and making 
these public by our talk. Nothing is easier 
than to distort the facts about others, if 
thereby we can dispose of a rival or white- 
wash ourselves. We know this is all 
wrong, but we are prone to travel this 
wrong path. At times we must testify 
about others. It is assumed that what we 
say is true; we are asked to say it under 
oath. God took note of the human ten- 
dency to covet advantage even by lying 
about others, or about self. He found it 
vital enough to announce a commandment 
about it. He called it “bearing false wit- 
ness,” lying when under oath to be truthful. 


Warnings, Old and New 


God always is fair with us. He never 
fastens a penalty on us for any sinful act 
about which we have not been amply 
warned. In this matter of lying, or bear- 
ing false witness, warnings are set forth 
throughout the Scriptures. Old warnings 
are not allowed to be dismissed as out- 
of-date. Jesus retold them, making them 
have unchanged, binding quality. The first 
reading of the commandments to Israel 
was no more binding than was Jesus’ use 
of them, or than is their application to us. 
To stand in a court room under oath, 
testifying about a neighbor who is on trial, 
is what is suggested by this command- 
ment. The court demands and expects 
truthfulness. Less than this is self-con- 
demnation, and it directs irrevocable in- 
justice at the neighbor. To be a false wit- 
ness destroys peace of mind and takes 
away restful sleep. Worst of all, it is a 
deliberate sin against God; it ignores His 
law. 

What can we do about lying? How can 
we escape the effect of lying? What can 
one believe today? The public press is 
colored by prejudice and sly purposes. 
Advocates of “a cause” give the lie to 
opponents, and the listener or reader 
wonders which deserves support. “Thou 
shalt not,” said God; but the false wit- 
ness, the liar, cares neither for the com- 
mandment nor for God. However, there 
is no excuse for the liar; for warnings 
against lying are as old as time and as 
new as the rising sun. 


Words Always True 


“He always tells the truth.” “His word 
is as good as his bond.” Are these excep- 
tional tributes, or merely casual remarks 
of courtesy? If true, what is the source 
of such words? We learn by experience 
that some people, most of them doubtless, 
are dependable in what they say. “Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Then if the heart is right, the 
words will be right. Matthew 15: 19 labels 
the heart as vile and the source of most 
corrupting sins—“murders, adulteries, for- 
nications, thefts, false witness, railings.” 
This was Jesus’ comment on the heart of 
man. How then can a man hope to keep 
the commandment that forbids lying? 
Certainly only by letting his heart be 
filled with and ruled by Christ. This is 
possible, and it should have such an ap- 
peal that all men would gladly welcome 
Him and His lordship in their lives. This 
is the prudent course to take; it is the safe 
way. Unless our words are always true 
we cannot complain when people turn 
from us, doubting our sincerity and truth- 
fulness. We cannot toy with this matter. 
Lying now and then is lying too often. 
Suspicion starts concerning us as soon as 
we are suspected of carelessness about 
truth. 


Way of Good Neighbors 


A man’s conscience witnesses concern- 
ing his being no liar, and so do his neigh- 
bors. “Speak ye truth each one with his 
neighbor,” is the Pauline injunction; it is 
sound and practical advice. This is one 
way to be a good neighbor, for as soon 
as lies are let loose the claim of being a 
good neighbor loses its validity. Jesus one 


THINK OF THESE 


NeicHso0rS should get a square deal from 
what Christian neighbors say of them. 


Bearing false witness may put money in 
the pocket, but it takes contentment out 
of the heart. 


To lie to self about self is sure to lead 
to self-depreciation and self-hurt. 


To be so allied with the devil that he 
eannot understand Christ’s words is no 
credit to any man. 


No one has ever made any headway in 
convicting Jesus of sin. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 

The Eighth Commandment. Exodus 20: 16. 
Gehazi’s Sin. II Kings 5: 20-27. 
W. God Hates Falsehood. Proverbs 6: 16-19. 
. The Sin of Lying. Acts 5: 1-11. 

Truth Telling. I Samuel 3: 10-18. 
Sat. The True Children of God. John 8: 42-47. 
S. The Blessings of Truthfulness. Ps. 24: 1-6. 
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day demanded that His foes come into 
the open and prove their claims that He 
was a sinner—‘Which of you convicteth 
me of sin?” But they had been heedless 
of His teaching; they were unable to sense 
the divine truth as He declared it. They 
were victims of their own selfish prej- 
udices, and Jesus dubbed them children of 
the devil. So they were clinging to false- 
hood, and were unfair in their dealing 
one with another, forgetful of the hurt that 
would surely come back to them if they 
deliberately hurt another. 

The Christian in particular is obligated 
to tell the truth, to have his words always 
true. He has no quarrel with this com- 
mandment; he is so busy speaking the 
truth that he has not time even to think 
of lying. He has a Christ-ruled life and 
gives no place to being unfair to his neigh- 
bors. Whether on a witness stand, or in 
private talk, he speaks as though gladly 
under oath, and bears no false witness 
against anybody. 


MAY IP 


HE HAD grown up in a Christian home, 
and as “a product of the Sunday school” 
was living as a member of the church in 
his community. He had not been remiss 
in regular attendance at either Sunday 
school or church. He was observant of 
conditions in all phases of the work of his 
church, 

His interest and ability had been noted, 
and he had been exalted by being hon- 
ored with a place in the church council. 
It was he who carried reports of the state 
of the Sunday school to the council. Fre- 
quently he had occasion to tell with regret 
that the school needed more teachers. This 
need was talked about in the council, but 
nothing much was done about it. At least 
the need continued. 

It came to him with unexpected force 
that he should offer to teach in the school, 
But he hesitated to volunteer, lest he be 
accused of being proud of his position and 
ability and wanting to show off. It was 
not customary for church councilmen to 
be teachers; their chief concern seemed to 
be financing the church, keeping up the 
property and seeing to it that all bills 
were paid promptly. At least such had 
been the past custom. 

He could not get rid of the urge to offer 
to teach. Somehow he felt that instead of 
reporting the need for teachers at each 
council meeting, he should be able to an- 
nounce that he was doing his share in 
meeting the need, for he had been ac- 
cepted as a teacher and had been assigned 
to a certain class. 

But to go to the superintendent, or the 
workers’ conference, and say, “May I 
teach?” was not easy for him. He feared 
what would be said to him, and how his 
request would be treated. But he made 
the request and was greeted with approv- 
ing applause. 

In every church and school there are 
persons who would start into a new path 
of usefulness if they would deliberately 
and conscientiously face the need of teach- 
ers, and do something about it—at least 
show their willingness by asking, “May I 
teach?” 
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The Young “People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


EXPECTING CHRIST’S 
RETURN 


LUKE 21: 35, 36 


Ir 1s wet for Lutheran young people to 
know something of the sects that are busy 
with their propaganda in every com- 
munity. You will usually find them wor- 
shiping in a little church on a back street, 
or in some converted dwelling, and their 
followers are everlastingly witnessing to 
their beliefs: Their appeal is usually to 
those who are emotionally unstable and 
educationally untrained. They do change 
some lives, and we should be very care- 
ful about attacking them. You recall the 
famous teacher of Paul, Gamaliel. When 
his fellow Pharisees wanted to crush out 
Christianity, he said, “If it is of man, it 
will fail; but if it is of God, we cannot 
overcome it.” This should influence our 
attitude toward these little groups. 

But we should know what we believe. 
We should be so well acquainted with the 
scriptures that we will not be led astray. 
Our topic is important here because most 
of these sects emphasize the second coming 
of Christ. 


The Millennium 


Millennium means a thousand years. 
Before Christianity there was belief in a 
millennium among the Jews, and even in 
heathen religions. Zoroastrianism con- 
tained something of this hope. It would 
be a Golden Age, lasting a thousand years, 
in which there would be a fairly perfect 
human society. After this would come the 
end of the world. 

Christian millenarianism has been largely 
built upon the book of Revelation and a 
literal interpretation of passages like Rev- 
elation 20: 4-6. The usual belief is that 
there will be a thousand years of the reign 
of Christ on earth, followed by a brief 
period of terrible persecution and finally 
by the permanent liquidation of “the 
earth and the fullness thereof.” Revela- 
tion is a difficult book to understand be- 
cause of the figurative language. John 
spoke in pictures and symbols. It is very 
easy to go too far in interpreting them too 
literally or too much in detail. 

The prefex “pre” is added to millen- 
arianism to distinguish the following gen- 
eral interpretation of doctrine: 

1. The millennium is a period of human 
goodness and brotherhood, covering the 
entire world and ushered in by the sud- 
den, unannounced appearance of Jesus 
Christ. Many believers have set the time 
and hour for this second coming. Each 
time the hour has passed and nothing has 
happened. Now the definite time is not so 
generally set. It is also to be noted that 
the period of human goodness is not the 
result of long and patient Christian edu- 
cation, not a growth into such a brother- 
hood. Instead, it is a sudden, miraculous 
conversion, accompanied by awe-inspiring 
evidence of the power of the Holy Spirit. 

2. The Gospel will have been pro- 
claimed throughout the world. This does 


not mean that it will be accepted every- 
where, but only preached. 

38. During the thousand years, the 
righteous will rise from their tombs, the 
Lord and His saints will bring about a 
“great tribulation,” the Jews will confess 
Christ, there will be many conversions 
among sinners, and Satan will be locked 
up in the abyss. 

4. At the end of the thousand years 
Satan will be unloosed for one final vain 
effort to win back his world. This will be 
followed by his eternal judgment and con- 
signment to a lake of fire, with his asso- 
ciated evil spirits, and the earth, purified 
by fire, will become the heaven of the 
blessed. 


Early Christian Belief 


Without the vagaries of belief suggested 
in pre-millenarianism and adopted by so 
many sects, there was a definite belief in 
the second coming of Christ that appeared 
in the early church. It made these young 
Christians other-worldly. In Jerusalem, 
the attempt to found a socialistic com- 
munity in which all the Christians placed 
their possessions into oné common treas- 
ury, was probably influenced by the ex- 
pectation that the world would soon come 
to an end and Christ would return. Times 
of persecution are likely to encourage this 
belief. It was only when the Roman Em- 
pire became nominally Christian that be- 
lief in an early second coming faded away. 
It is necessary to know of this general 
belief in the shortness of the age, if we 
are to understand many of the teachings 
of Paul and the other apostles. 

In the time of the Reformation again 
there were stirrings of this belief. The 
mystical theology of many of the reform- 
ers easily lent itself to this belief that soon 
Christ would come again. In more recent 
times this belief has been revived by many 
Bible students and evangelists. One can 
see that it would be a keen-edged tool in 
the hands of any preacher who sought to 
put the fear of God into the hearts of his 
hearers. 


The Adventists 


In almost every community the Seventh 
Day Adventists are busy proselyting. Their 
founder was an unlettered farmer-preacher 
by the name of Miller, who died in 1849. 
He thought that he discovered in the 
prophecy of Daniel the prediction of the 
end of the world. He taught the observ- 
ance of the seventh rather than the first 
day of the week. His followers are very 
sincere and very devoted. Their mission- 
ary offerings would put ours to shame. 
They are generally good neighbors and 
live fine Christian lives. They are all liv- 
ing in the expectation of a sudden coming 


of Christ. 
Our Faith 


All that we have been saying about 
peculiar beliefs in the millenium is not to 
deny our Lutheran faith in the second 
coming of Christ. We declare it every 
time we recite our creeds. Read the 


Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds. Note what 
they say about a second coming. 

What will this second coming be like? 
Can we know anything about it? We 
shall follow generally the late Dr. H. E. 
Jacobs in outlining our belief. (1) The 
second coming will be visible as the first 
coming was visible. Read Matthew 24: 30; 
Acts 1:11. (2) In contrast to the first 
coming, which was in humility and the 
weakness of humankind, the second com- 
ing will be glorious. The Lutheran the- 
ologian Gerhard wrote, “If at the Trans- 
figuration ‘His face did shine as the sun, 
and his garments white as the light,’ what 
will this brightness be at the highest grade 
of His state of exaltation? Such will be His 
glory that no one could endure it unless 
divinely sustained.” Read Rev. 19: 16. 
(3) The second coming will be public. 
Read Matthew 24: 30. (4) The second 
coming will be sudden and wnexpected. 
Even though predicted by signs, they will 
not be clearly understood. Read Matthew 
24: 27, 42, 43. 


What to DoP 


The word “always” occurs in a number 
of passages that describe the life of the 
Christian. Read again the verses assigned 
to our topic. Always ready, always pray- 
ing, always hoping, always expecting, 
these are expressions that help us answer 
the question, “What to do?” We should 
live normally as though He were coming 
today, tomorrow, any day. He Himself 
left the time of His coming uncertain be- 
cause He did not want abnormal, studied, 
fear-inspired preparation for Him. 


Our Attitude Toward Him 


The picture of the rolling up of the 
scroll of the universe is awe-inspiring. 
The expectation of some sudden, mighty 
upheaval like a great earthquake, a 
devastating hurricane, or a volcanic erup- 
tion produces dread. A story comes to 
mind that illustrates the fear motive so 
commonly found where the second com- 
ing is wrongly stressed. There was a meet- 
ing in the little shabby church in the 
alley. Loud and boisterous were the wor- 
shipers. The preacher prayed with a voice 
that could be heard way out on Main 
Street; and as he prayed he became more 
and more urgent in his demands that “the 
Lord come right now, come right here to 
the chosen few.” Perhaps it was the evi- 
dence of a leaky roof, or put it down to 
the vibrations of his lusty voice, at the 
psychological moment a large piece of 
plaster fell from the ceiling hitting the 
floor with a crash. The church was empty 
in less time than it takes to tell it, and 
the first one out of the nearest window, 
they say, was the preacher! 

Do you think any one of the disciples 
who knew Jesus was in dread of His com- 
ing? On the contrary, because they loved 
Him, they wanted Him to return in glory. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, December 11. 

Next topic, “Security in Old Age.” 
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THE SINGING CHURCH 


By Edmund S. Lorenz. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 297. Price, $1.50. 


With the publication of “The Singing 
Church” Dr. Lorenz has brought another 
contribution to the body of American lit- 
erature on church music which does justice 
to the subject in hand and reflects. credit 
upon the author. The discussion is brief 
but adequate and stimulating, and includes 
sections on the character, history, and 
practical use of the church hymn. The 
historical section is by far the most satis- 
factory in the book. It traces the main 
developments of hymnody and covers a 
surprising amount of ground in an efficient, 


and, in the main, quite accurate, manner. ~ 


The earlier and latter sections are less 
pertinent for Lutherans. The discussion of 
the character of the hymn is external and 
in some respects disappointing. Sugges- 
tions for the practical use of hymns would 
be in order in free or evangelistic churches, 
but not in those which have a fixed pro- 
cedure in worship based upon its traditions 
and dominant doctrines. 

The chapter devoted to the Gospel Hymn 
attracts interest. Here the author recog- 
nizes the many deficiencies of this type of 
hymn, but engages in a valiant plea for 
its appreciation and proper use. While we 
cannot go very far with him on this sub- 
ject, we can recognize that for him and 
for the members of many Christian so- 
cieties the Gospel Hymn is a useful in- 
strument. Its usefulness is largely identified 
with “conversion theology” and the emo- 
tional appeal which has not yet disap- 
peared from American church life. 

One can read with profit the chapter on 
“The Study of Hymns.” Dr. Lorenz points 
out the value of the hymn for literary 
culture. Stress is laid upon the power of 
hymns to sensitize the mind and spirit of 
the preacher. “. .. The most common fault 
among ministers is an aridity of mind, a 
dryness of feeling, a habit of abstract, 
academic thinking which have no response 
to the emotional values in the doctrines 
they preach.” The picture is perhaps more 
that of a type of minister of a generation 
or two ago than of the current version. 
Today it is too often a habit of concrete, 
secular thinking which has even more 
disastrous results upon “the emotional and 
poetic insight” which is needed by those 
who deal with the delicate matters of the 
spiritual life. 

Much of the material in “The Singing 
Church” will prove informative and help- 
ful to church members, clerical and lay. 
The book considers the hymn as a more 
or less isolated phenomenon in the Chris- 
tian life and experience, something writ- 
ten by individuals for other individuals in 
the congregation. But the hymn, like the 
Psalter of Israel, is “the literary and de- 
votional secretion of the religious com- 
munity,’ and must be assessed in the light 
of the life and history of the community, 
that is, the church. The volume, has, not- 
withstanding, a real value for those who 
know where they stand. 

Grorce R. SELTZER. 


THE CHURCH TAKES ROOT IN INDIA 

By Basil Mathews. The Friendship 
Press. Map of India, 10% x 13 inches. 
Pages 198. Price, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


The roots of the Church are made to 
live indeed as Dr. Mathews shows the 
Indian Church to the Church in America 
which will be studying this text during the 


year. There would be larger sales of the 


book if the jacket carried in high letters 
some of the startling facts which are dis- 
covered in the process of reading. It is not 
until page 53, for example, that this is 
found: “. . . every month at least fifteen 
thousand outcastes are coming out of 
animism to enter the Church in India, 
because of the changed lives of their fel- 
lowmen who are of the Christian fold. ... 
The one thing really given to the outcaste 
is a new heart that>is itself the source of 
his own betterment. ‘The outcaste,’ as one 
of the greatest Indian leaders said to me, 
‘does not come into the Christian Church 
for the loaves and fishes, for we have no 
loaves and fishes to give him.” This 
makes clear the challenge on page 50: 
“, . . the most heart-breaking problem 
that confronts the Christian community in 
India, whether missionary or national, is 
that the multitudes of depressed class 
groups from villages who are knocking 
at the door of the Church asking to be 
allowed to come in are overwhelmingly 
greater than the numbers with whom the 
Church, under her present system of work- 
ing, is able to deal.” 

Through the chapters with titles sig- 
nificant of their content, in his own beau- 
tiful language, Dr. Mathews makes us see 
the Indian Church: Rhythm of Village 


‘Life, The Changing Tempo, A Gateway 


Into New Life. An implicit appreciation 
of India’s characteristic love of beauty, so 
markedly shown in her singing and mar- 
velous craftsmanship, makes appeal for 
broad sympathy with the Indian Church. 
And all this in spite of the appalling 
illiteracy and poverty with which the 
Church in India must constantly wrestle. 
Nevertheless, our author pleads: “I do not 
understand how anyone who has seen 
that Church at its worship, met in com- 
radeship the rank and file of its leaders, 
come face to face with the harsh and 
loathsome forces with which it has to fight, 
and been lifted in soul by its singing cour- 
age, sharing as it does with the holy 
church throughout the world the gifts of 
its living Lord, can doubt that it is destined 
to be the saving salt of India, and from 
India so to let its light shine that all men 
may glorify God.” The roots of the Church 
in America will be strengthened by the 
study of the roots of the Church in India. 
Ametia D, Kemp. 


THE AMERICAN HOME AND CHAR- 
ACTER TRENDS 

By George D. Beckwith. Gloversville, 
N. Y. Pages 122. Price, $1.50. 


This little book, with a preface by Roger 
W. Babson, is well worth the reading. The 
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author is a Scout executive and writes 
from a wide field of information concern- 
ing youth today and the problems of the 
modern home. With considerable keenness 
and accuracy he analyzes the present-day 
home life in America. He has marshaled 
some very effective statistics that deal 
vitally with this whole matter. 

The suggestions and solutions proposed 
are sane and sound. The book necessarily 
deals with the social aspects of the home, 
but at the same time emphasis is laid 
upon the values of the Christian religion 
and the influence of the church. Mr. Beck- 
with’s own pastor writes a foreword, com- 
mending the author and his book. The 
book could well serve in three important 
ways: 1, It -will be helpful to all pastors 
to give it a careful reading. 2. It is espe- 
cially suitable for parents, being well writ- 
ten, brief, and in readable style. 3. It is 
easily adaptable for group studies of va- 
rious kinds, such as parents’ groups, lead- 
ers of young people, and church workers 
in general. P..D. Brown. 


CITY SHADOWS 


By Dr. Robert W. Searle. Friendship 
Press, New York. Pages 165. Price, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


More than a dozen cases are set forth for 
study, typical of social conditions of a 
great city. The details of each case are 
clearly stated, and what was done about 
it, and the result, are set forth. On this 
basis a series of questions for further in- 
vestigation and discussion is added to 
fifteen of the sixteen chapters of the book. 
The last chapter discusses, in a challeng- 
ing way, the Church’s part in dealing with 
various “city shadows” so as to let in the 
light and remove the shadows. These 
stories are interesting but oppressing. They 
help make the reader conscious of what 
may be going. on just around the corner 
in his own city. D. Burt Smiru. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SHEPHERD 


An Interpretation of the Psalm Immortal. 
My M. P. Krikorian. Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 
125. Price, $1.00. 


The author is an American Armenian, 
who was once a shepherd boy in the Syrian 
hills. In this little book he gives his own 
interpretation of the Twenty-third Psalm, 
an interpretation which arises out of his 
intimate knowledge of the ways of an 
Eastern shepherd with his sheep. 

While there is nothing particularly out- 
standing about the book, one can scarcely 
read it without gaining a fresh or richer 
understanding of this favorite passage. 
“Thy rod and thy staff” takes on new 
meaning when we know exactly what a 
rod and staff are and how a shepherd uses 
them. Of interest also are the explana- 
tions of the anointing of sheep with oil 
and an illuminating description of the 
“valley of the shadow of death.” 

The style is rambling, and at times self- 
conscious, but the messages are deeply 
devotional and strongly evangelistic. 

Marsory L. BrAcHER. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


PALESTINE’S TROUBLE 


An Eye-witness Writes from Jerusalem 
Under Date of October 14, 1938 


Dear LUTHERAN: 


Wuen I left Europe the middle of Sep- 
tember I escaped the crisis there, only to 
run into another, much worse, in the land 
of Palestine. I have since then learned 
by personal observation that the people 
of the Holy Land are passing through some 
of the most trying days of their history. 
There are, as I see it, two major problems 
which the Palestinians are facing today. 
The one thing that the Arab fears more 
than anything else is a Jewish majority, 
and the formation of a Jewish state. The 
immigrant Jew, who differs greatly from 
the Palestinian Jew in his political and re- 
ligious views, is rather bold in his asser- 
tion that the country belongs to the Jews 
because of the promise once given to 
Abraham, But at the same time he denies 
the faith of the fathers and has become a 
follower of all:modern Isms. 

While Great Britain is trying to main- 
tain law and order and is pondering the 
question as to what might be the solution, 
the whole country is being literally torn 
asunder by civil strife. Some of the Arabs 
have banded themselves together and have 
formed an army, which, I am told, num- 
bers 25,000 men. These armed Arab brig- 
ands are to a large extent responsible for 
the long lists of casualties and the de- 
struction of much property. The fury of 
the Arab army is directed not only against 
the Jew, but also against officials and sol- 
diers of the British government; for the 
average Arab has been led to believe that 
England is largely to blame for the un- 
happy state of affairs by permitting Jewish 
immigration. The cry of the Moslems to- 
day is, “No more immigration.” The Arabs 
of the world stand united; they have made 
common cause with the Arabs of Pales- 
tine in making their demands. Great 
Britain is faced with a dilemma. Having 
promised the land to both the Jews and 
the Arabs, how can she redeem her prom- 
ises without inflicting injury upon one 
group or. another? 

Conflicting views and voices are clamor- 
ing today for a hearing. Threatened by 
the Arab terrorists and the Jewish zealots, 
the plea comes from many quarters to stop 
this terrible slaughter and to bring to an 
end this reign of terror. Mr. Shertok’s an- 
swer to this plea is, “We have stood it for 
three years, and we are not to be de- 
terred by further killings. The return of 
the Jew to Palestine is dictated by historical 
necessity, and no dangers or threats can 
deflect the Jewish people from this path.” 
Great Britain’s answer to this plea is, more 
soldiers and artillery. The answer of the 
Arabs is, “This is a real war to us; we are 
fighting for our homes, our land; to us it is 
a holy war.” : 

Viewing the terrible plight of these un- 
happy people, one can only wish and hope 
that better judgment will prevail in the 
end and that peace will be restored. 

The past history and present treatment 
of the Jew in Europe are a reproach to the 


name of Christendom. But the reproach is 
not wiped out, nor can the problem be 
solved by shifting the. responsibility of 
Christendom in the matter on to a pre- 
dominantly non-Christian people, the 
Arabs in Palestine. The highest recorded 
immigration of Jews in Palestine in any 
one year was 65,000 in 1935 (illegal im- 
migrants not included). Palestine has 
hardly known a day’s peace since. The 
number 65,000 is not much more than the 
annual increase of Jews in the United 
States. 

The fountain-head of the Palestine prob- 
lem is the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate which enshrines it. The Decla- 
ration, originally vague in its form of ex- 
pression, has never been given an inter- 
pretation that was final. Even now there 
is no certainty what is meant when given, 
what it means today, or what it may mean 
tomorrow. 

The question has been raised, “Does 
Palestine belong to the Jews?” Many of 
the great leaders of our day—regardless of 
political or religious affiliation—have come 
to feel that Palestine belongs to all the 
peoples of the three great religions, Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem. To the Christian, 
the only real solution of the Palestinian 
problem is that all parties should become 
truly Christian. The really Christian gov- 
ernment will maintain complete religious 
liberty, but not complete religious indif- 
ference. Co-operation is better than 
segregation; peace better than war. 

F. C, ELLERMAN. 


[The Rev. F. C. Ellerman is pastor of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Syracuse, N. Y.] 


MEDICAL WORK IN INDIA 


Two RECENT statements in THs LUTHERAN 
regarding medical work in India need a 
little amplification to make the situation 
clear. 

On page 14 of the issue of October 26 is 
found, “The situation is further com- 
plicated by the attitude of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress toward the American- 
trained doctor. Dr. Betty Nilsson at pres- 
ent is the only American woman doctor 
working in our women’s hospitals.” 

This statement is true but does not give 
the complete picture. The Indian National 
Congress has adopted reciprocity regula- 
tions and will register only physicians from 
countries which will recognize the degrees 
from Indian universities. Since there is 
no reciprocity agreement between the 
United States and India on medical af- 
fairs, no physician trained here is eligible 
for registration in India. 

The physicians who were registered be- 
fore this regulation became effective are 
carried over, but any new doctor sent out 
will need a year or two of training in a 
country which has recognized Indian 
degrees. 

In the same issue of THz LuTHERAN on 
page 30 is found a paragraph which states, 
“There is no one on the Vellore Medical 
Staff now in good standing with the Indian 
Government.” 
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In addition to the reciprocity regulations 
the Indian National Congress has further 
complicated the situation by raising the 
standard for medical education in India. 
Medical colleges in the future must be 
equipped to grant Bachelor of Medicine 
and Bachelor of Surgery degrees—usually 
shortened to M.B., B.S. To teach in these 
institutions requires special post-graduate 
work for the physicians already on the 
faculty. 

The Missionary Medical College for 
Women, Vellore, is international as well 
as interdenominational being supported by 
Canadian, English and American boards. 
Dr. Mary E. Markley and Mrs. Philip M. 
Rossman are on the American Section of 
the Governing Board. 

The American Section has two members 
of the Vellore staff in Great Britain at 
present taking special training and will 
continue such training until the staff meets 
government requirements. 

These requirements demand not only 
post-graduate training for the staff but en- 
larged hospital and laboratory facilities as 
well as increased endowment. 

To meet this demand the Board is ap- 
pealing for 100,000 ten-dollar gifts. 

EULLA TRAVER RossMAN. 


A WORD OF TESTIMONY 


Detroit, Mich., 
November 11, 1938. 
Dear Editor: 

Tue November 9 edition of Tue Lu- 
THERAN came in our mail yesterday and 
my heart was uplifted and made glad as I 
looked through its pages to read the “Word 
Made Flesh” from the pen of Ralph W. 
Lind in his article entitled “At Death and 
After.” 

God will use that clear presentation of 
His word to bless many souls, and as soon 
as I read that I went to my knees in prayer 
looking to my Lord to bring every lost 
soul who reads it to salvation. 

I would like to see it printed in tract 
form and made available in every Lu- 
theran church for wide distribution. 

I am now fifty years old and never knew 
Jesus as my own Saviour till three years 
ago. I was always reaching out for some- 
thing I stood in deep need of for my soul. I 
asked several ministers, and always re- 
ceived the same sad answer: “Oh! you 
have had a good bringing up; you will be 
all right.” 

God led me one day to listen in at seven 
o’clock one morning for the program over 
WLW, Cincinnati, and I heard a deep voice 
saying, “I am not a preacher, just a lay- 
man who was saved by a mother’s prayer. 
I have no creed but Christ, no law but 
love, no book but the Bible.” 

It was E. Howard Cadle of Indianapolis. 
God used him to make the “Word flesh” 
to my soul, and the passion of my soul is 
to show Christ to the hearts of others. 

May we see more good articles in THE 
LurHeran that bring souls to Jesus and 
His saving Grace. 

There is much information in our Lv- 
THERAN that shows us the work of the 
Church, but seldom an article like this that 
raises Jesus up above the works of our 
Church. Mrs. H. R. WaGNER. 
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CENTENARIAN 


TABLET UNVEILED AT WINCHESTER, 
VIRGINIA 


CommemoraTine the founding of a Lu- 
theran congregation in colonial days, a 
bronze tablet was unveiled at Winchester, 
Va., Sunday, November 6, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The tablet is imbedded 
in the 150-year-old wall of the ruins of 


RUINS OF THE OLD CHURCH IN MT. 
HEBRON CEMETERY ON WHICH 
TABLET WAS PLACED 


the first Lutheran Church erected at Win- 
chester, still standing in Mount Hebron 
Cemetery, a pioneer burial ground. 

The tablet recites important facts in the 
history of the congregation, known as “Die 
Teutsche Lutherische Gemeinde in Win- 
chester in der Grafschafft Friedrich in 
Dem Staate Virginien.” The record on the 
tablet begins with the year 1753, the date 
of a patent granted by Thomas Lord Fair- 
fax for one acre of land as a site for the 
church. 

The congregation was admitted to the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1762, and 
the cornerstone of the church was laid in 
1764. During the American Revolution, 
the church building was used for a time 
as a barracks for soldiers of the Con- 
tinental Army. Until 1840 it was the larg- 
est structure in Virginia west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

During a conflagration that swept a con- 
siderable portion of Winchester in 1854, 
the church burned. Use of the building 
as a house of worship had been discon- 
tinued some years earlier, upon the erec- 
tion of Grace Lutheran Church in Win- 
chester. 

Lutheran settlers first came to the region 
around Winchester in the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the pioneer leader 
of the immigrants having been Joist Heydt. 
As early as 1734, John Caspar Stoever be- 
gan making annual visits to the locality 
for the purpose of performing ministerial 
acts in behalf of Lutheran settlers. 

The pastor of Hebron Church, at Madi- 
son Court House, Virginia, ministered to 
the congregation at Winchester on occa- 
sion, and the Rev. John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, later general in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, rendered a similar service 
during his pastorate at Woodstock, Va. 

Meanwhile, for some time prior to 1762, 
the congregation was served by Carl 
Friedrich Wildbahn, catechist and lay 
reader. In 1763, Mr. Wildbahn located in 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1785 the congregation called its first 
resident pastor, the Rev. Christian Streit, 
who had served as chaplain to the Eighth 
Virginia Regiment of the Continental Line, 
and who had been “the only dissenting 
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CELEBRATIONS 


minister to hold the commission of chap- 
plain of Virginia troops.” 

The Rev. Abraham Reck, who was later 
to become founder of the first of the Lu- 
theran congregations in Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, and one of the significant fig- 
ures in the westward march of Lutheran- 
ism, was pastor of the congregation from 
1813 to 1827. During his pastorate, exten- 
sive alterations were made in the edifice. 

At the middle of the nineteenth century 


the congregation, then designated by the © 


name of “Grace,” and worshiping in a 
newer building, had as its pastor one of 
the great scholars of American Lutheran- 
ism, Charles Porterfield Krauth, D.D. 

The project of erecting the memorial 
tablet was undertaken under the leader- 
ship of Alfred D. Henkel, M.D., a de- 
scendant of the Rev. Paul Henkel, frontier 
Lutheran missionary of the latter part of 
the eighteenth and the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Funds for the project were subscribed 
by members and friends of Grace Lutheran 
Church at Winchester, and by descendants 
of pioneer members of the church living 
in many parts of the United States. 

The service of the unveiling of the 
tablet was conducted by the Rev. Carl A. 
Honeycutt, supply pastor of Grace Church. 
The prayer was offered by W. J. Finck, 
D.D., of New Market, Va., and an address 
was delivered by the Honorable Philip 
Williams, Judge of the Circuit and Cor- 
poration Courts. The tablet was unveiled 
by Miss Mary Elizabeth Miller, a de- 
scendant of Tobias Otto, one of the charter 
members of the congregation. 

GerorcE L. RINKLIFF. 


FALCKNERS SWAMP CHURCH 
170 YEARS OLD 


One hundred seventy years to the hour 
and the day, 10.00 A. M., November 6, an 
interesting service was conducted at the 
Falkners Swamp Church, New Hanover, 
Pa. It marked the 170th anniversary of 
the dedication of the present church 
building in the presence of the assembled 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, November 6, 


FALCKNERS SWAMP CHURCH, 
NEW HANOVER, PA. 


1768. The president and Senior of the 
synod, the Rev. Dr. Henry Melchior Muhl- 
enberg preached the sermon on that oc- 
casion on the text I Kings 9:3; “And the 
Lord said unto him, I have heard thy 
prayer and thy supplication, that thou 
hast made before me: I have hallowed this 
house, which thou hast built, to put my 
name there forever; and mine eyes and 
mine heart shall be there perpetually.” 
The Rev. J. Nicholas Kurtz preached in 
the afternoon and the entire synod par- 
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ticipated in the interesting services of that 
day so-long ago. 

On this present occasion, not the whole 
synod was present, but its honored presi- 
dent, Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, preached a 
very interesting and edifying sermon 
based upon the same text Dr. Muhlenberg 
used 170 year before. 

This church building is the fourth 
erected by the congregation; the three 
former buildings being of logs soon gave 
way to the present substantial building. 
The pastorate of this church has included 
a considerable Who’s Who in the Lutheran 
Church in America. After the pastorate 
of the Rev. J. L. Voigt, the following 
pastors served the parish in order: Fred- 
erick A. C. Muhlenberg, Henry M. Muhl- 
enberg, Frederick Ernst, Daniel Lehman, 
Christian Streit, Frederick Weinland, F. 
W. Geissenhainer, Sr., Jacob Miller, Conrad 
Miller, Nathan Jaeger, Henry Wendt, 
Abraham Groh, Leonard Groh, and Dr. 
John J. Kline, the present pastor, who has 
served them for fifty-two years. 

This congregation of New Hanover is 
the oldest Lutheran congregation in Penn- 
sylvania of which we have a definite rec- 
ord, and is still in active existence. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, it was turned 
into a hospital, Washington’s army at Val- 
ley Forge being only 25 miles distant. 


135 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Tue Srettter Lutheran Church, north- 
east of Franklin, Ohio, climaxed its home- 
coming week with a Harvest Home Serv- 
ice and the administration of the Holy 
Communion. The congregation, organized 
in 1803, the oldest of its denomination in 
Ohio, celebrated its 135th birthday. 

Every day during the week of October 
23-30, there were special evening services, 
featuring greetings from neighboring 
churches, addresses by former pastors, a 
Young People’s Night and a Parish Night. 

Modestly, the little church, one of the 
smallest in Ohio, looks out upon the mod- 
ern surroundings from its site on the hill- 
top. Veneered with brick, the church is. 
really a log structure built of black walnut. 
logs and with hand-hewn beams. Banks. 
of flowers, “Old Glory” and the Christian. 
flag, and a large collection of antiques on 
a table in the chancel added to the inter- 
est of the occasion. : 

Among the collection were many val- 
uable parchment-bound books, printed in: 
German and dating from the early 1700’s. 
Outside in the graveyard, said to be the 
oldest in the Miami Valley, lies buried 
Henry Stettler, Sr., under a tombstone 
bearing the date of 1791, the oldest grave 
known in the region. The Stettlers gave the: 
ten-acre plot that the church site now- 
occupies. 

The present structure is the second. 
erected on the site. The first, built in 1808, 
was destroyed by fire. Today’s church was. 
constructed in 1857. The Rev. Walden M. 
Holl, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 
of Franklin, Ohio, is also pastor of the- 
Stettler Church. 

The week of celebration was opened. 
Sunday, October 23, with a morning serv- 
ice at which E. E. Flack, D.D., Th.D., pro- 
fessor at Hamma Divinity School, was the- 
speaker. 

Community Night was celebrated with an. 
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address by L. H. Larimer, D.D., LL.D., 
dean of Hamma Divinity School. Greet- 
ings were brought by the pastors of neigh- 
boring churches. 

On Tuesday night there were addresses 
by former pastors: W. L. Spielman, D.D., 
now pastor at Marietta, Ohio, and the Rev. 
Frank D. Mechling, now of Torrance, Calif. 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. C. B. A. 
Stacy, former pastor, and now minister of 
the Mifflin Lutheran Parish gave a reminis- 
cent address, and on Thursday evening 
the Rev. Joseph W. Frease, secretary of 
the Synod of Ohio and director of edu- 
cation and young people’s work, spoke on 
Young People’s Night. 

On Friday E. Clyde Xander, D.D., pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church of Spring- 
field and president of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Synod of Ohio, and the 
Rev. W. H. Naffziger, former pastor, de- 
livered addresses. 

In spite of its age, the church has seen 
only one wedding within its walls, that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Mears, June 12, 
1935. Among German Lutherans it was 
explained that home weddings were more 
customary. 

Twenty pastors have served the congre- 
gation. It was recalled that the second 
pastor, the Rev. Paul Henkel, rode on 
horseback from Newmarket, Va., to ac- 
cept the call and that at the time of the 
founding of the church, a good team of 
oxen was considered worth more than the 
entire present site of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—Lewis Carr in the Dayton Journal. 


125 YEARS AT NORTH GEORGE- 
TOWN, OHIO 


Emmanvuet Church, North Georgetown, 
and Trinity Church, Sebring, Ohio, con- 
stitute the charge served by O. C. Kramer, 
D.D. 

October 9, Emmanuel Church, North 
Georgetown, observed its 125th anniver- 
sary with all-day services. The Sunday 
school services were in charge of the su- 
perintendent, Wendell Berger. 

At 10.30 the worship service was in 
charge of the pastor, Dr. O. C. Kramer. 
The Rey. H. E. Dunmire, a former pastor, 
delivered the sermon on the theme, “Con- 
serving the Best from the Past.” A class 
of nine young people was confirmed and 
six children were baptized. 

A reunion dinner was served to 150 
persons. 

At the afternoon service greetings were 
read from former pastors and several sons 
of the congregation who are in the min- 
istry and not able to be present, as well 
as greetings from visiting and local pas- 
tors. Mr. Charles W. Peters, a layman 
from the Minerva Lutheran Church, gave 
a fine address, as well as Homer W. Ham- 
mond, Judge of the Probate Court of Co- 
lumbia County. The Rev. George D. 
Keister of Salem brought the greetings of 
Salem Church. 

A most interesting history of the con- 
gregation was prepared and read by Mrs. 
Rena Whiteleather. 

In the evening a pageant, “The Light 
That Is Set on a Hill,” was presented by 
a cast of forty characters. This pageant 
portraying the history of the congregation 
was written by Mrs. Ruth Barak Finney, 
a member of the church. 
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In 1813 the Rev. John Stough (Stauch), 
a pioneer Lutheran minister to western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, organized 
a congregation and built a log church, 
before the village of North Georgetown 
was settled. “Father” Stough, as he was 
affectionately called, organized a large 
number of congregations and traveled 
many thousands of miles on horseback, 
serving them perhaps not more than once 
a month. 

In 1829 he resigned his pastorates in 
eastern Ohio and went to Crawford County, 
Ohio. 

In 1839 a large frame church was erected 
“on the hill,’ nearer the village. During 
these early years the congregation was 
called “St. Michael’s,” and was independ- 
ent of any synod, and only the German 
language was used. Sometime during the 
“40’s” the Rev. C. C. Guenther organized 
an Evangelical English Lutheran Church 
and services were held in the town hall 
until 1863, when a frame church building, 
“The White Church,” was erected in the 
village of North Georgetown. 

In 1876 the German congregation (St. 
Michael’s) and the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church united and became a branch of 
the Augsburg Synod and the name was 
changed to Emmanuel Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. 

In 1883 the old frame church “on the 
hill” was sold, and a new brick building 
was erected during the pastorate of Abram 
Miller. As the years passed, it became 
evident that more English-speaking serv- 
ices were needed, and in October 1893 the 
congregation was received into the East 
Ohio Synod. 

In 1916 a new brick church was erected 
in North Georgetown during the pastorate 
of the Rev. R. A. Halverstadt. This is a 
beautiful building, with auditorium, Sun- 
day school rooms and basement for social 
purposes. 

Two sons of the congregation have en- 
tered the ministry: the Rev. John Berger, 
pastor of St. Luke’s, Lima, Ohio, and the 
Rev. George D. Keister, pastor of Holy 
Trinity, Salem, Ohio. The Rev. Carl K. 
Naffziger of Delta, Colo., is also regarded 
as a son of the congregation, as his father, 
W. H. Nafiziger, was pastor of this church 
for ten years. 

Trinity Church, Sebring, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary October 2. At the 
morning service the Communion was ad- 
ministered and at the Sunday school hour 
there was an unusual attendance. 

A special service was held in the after- 
noon with special music. A history of the 
church was given by E. V. McClintock, 
one of the charter members. Mr. Charles 
Peters of Minerva gave a very interesting 
address, following which greetings from 
former pastors were read, and greetings 
by local pastors were heard. A number of 
former and charter members were present 
and gave reminisences of the days of the 
organization of the church and the strug- 
gles through which they passed. 

At 5.30 P. M. the Luther League held a 
fellowship banquet in the basement of the 
church, having as their guest speaker, 
Thomas Crothers, president of the Eastern 
Conference Luther League of Ohio. His 
subject was, “What the Luther League 
Means to Me.” 
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This congregation, during the present 
pastorate has reduced their indebtedness 
$1,500, while increasing both the attend- 
ance and membership of church and Sun- 
day school. All organizations of the church 
are loyal and devoting themselves whole- 
heartedly to the task that lies before them. 


FIRST CHURCH, JOHNSTOWN, PA., 
106 YEARS OLD 


THE one hundred sixth anniversary of 
the First Lutheran Church, Johnstown, 
Pa., George W. Nicely, D.D., pastor, was 
celebrated October 13 to 31. The special 
program began with an anniversary dinner 
presided over by Dr. Nicely and addressed 
by the Rev. Dr. George M. Diffenderfer 
of Carlisle, who spoke on “Spiritual Priv- 
ileges to an overflow response of approx- 
imately 500 people. 

October 16 was observed as Congrega- 
tional and Sunday School Day. One thou- 
sand members of the congregation and 
Sunday school were present at morning 
worship to hear the Rev. Dr. Henry W. 
Snyder of Washington, D. C., speak on 
“The King’s Penknife.” At evening wor- 
ship, Dr. Snyder spoke on “The Lure of 
the Lower Level.” 

October 23 the Rev. Dr. H. W. A. Han- 
son, president of Gettysburg College, 
brought the anniversary message. Again 
the members of the First Church and many 
friends of the college were present in a 
great body of worshipers. The Rev. Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, addressed the con- 
gregation at evening worship on “The 
Relation of the Congregation to the Work 
of the Kingdom.” 

Prior to the initiatory celebration serv- 
ices the pastor had conducted classes in 
evangelism with a group of congregational 
workers for a period of six weeks. This 
culminated in increased activity on the 
part of the confirmed membership and a 
large addition of new members to the 
membership of 2,000 adults. 

Sunday morning, October 30, two Com- 
munion Services were held. A baptismal 
service was held in the afternoon of 
Reformation Sunday. 

The anniversary was fittingly concluded 
Sunday evening, the thirtieth, with a great 
Union Reformation Service in the First 
Church, attended by 1,300 worshipers. 
Several hundred desiring to participate 
could not be accommodated. The Rev. Dr. 
William C. Schaeffer, Jr., of Allentown, 
Pa., delivered the Reformation sermon. 

A combined choir of 200 voices under 
the direction of Bernard Strehler, and ac- 
companied by Elizabeth Nicely Seibert, 
furnished inspiring Lutheran music. 

The committee in charge of this service 
was composed of the Rev. Dr, Theodore 
Buch of Zion Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Dr. Harry Michael of Moxham Lutheran 


Church, the Rev. Russell Shilling of 
Davidsville Lutheran Church, and Dr. 
Nicely. 


All guest speakers brought timely and 
significant messages which are being re- 
flected in the program of the First Church. 


Noruinc is so strong as gentleness; noth- 
ing so gentle as real strength. 
—Francis de Sales. 
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THE VARIOUS synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, both the well- 
known and the little-known, frequently 
burst into print in the columns of our 
church paper. Thus it is that from a few 
brief glimpses here and there throughout 
the continental areas of North America, 
Lutherans who care to read know some- 
thing about what is going on in their 
Church throughout a really vast terri- 
tory. However, our Church is not limited 
to the continental region, and we who are 
investing our time and energy in the 
Master’s service out here in a tiny island 
of the Caribbean, would like to let the 
folks back home know more of the work 
that they are doing in a foreign country 
now under the American flag.. 

It is a fact that the Lutheran people of 
the United States proper are really doing 
the work out here, for the Lutheran 
Church of Puerto Rico was started, and 
is supported and sustained, by the home 
Church, as one of the Home Mission fields 
under our Board of American Missions. 
And it is quite proper to speak of our 
field today as a “Home Mission Abroad.” 

Although Puerto Rico is a possession of 
the United States, it is yet a foreign coun- 
try under “The Stars and Stripes,’—for it 
is an island that has a background, a his- 
tory, a culture, and even a language— 
Spanish—distinctly its own. In all respects 
save in the matter of political affiliation, 
Puerto Rico is a foreign land,—and our 
Mission here, and in the nearby Virgin 
Islands, is working under the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only Home Mission 
abroad of the U. L. C. A. 

This is not the time or place to give a 
detailed history of our Puerto Rican field. 
Suffice it to say that at the present time 
the Lutheran Church of Puerto Rico has 
established itself in the life of the island. 
We have thirteen congregations, served by 
eleven pastors, only two of whom are 
continental Americans, the rest native 
Puerto Ricans. There are two women mis- 
sionary workers, Miss Frieda Hoh, a 
trained nurse from Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Miss Carmen Villarini, director of Re- 
ligious Education, a native of the island. 
At the present time there is a wide field 
for increased work amongst all classes of 
people,-and in the near future we are 
hoping to meet the demand for the or- 
ganization of new congregations at key 
points, as workers trained in Spanish are 
available. The past has shown a progres- 
sive spirit in the Puerto Rican Church, and 
the future of the Lutheran Church in the 
island is very definitely assured, and is 
encouragingly bright. A _ confessional, 
liturgical Church of a truly 
evangelical spirit is the only 
answer to the religious prob- 
lems and distresses of countries 
possessing a long Roman Cath- 
olic history. 


Pastor Falco Ordained 


An event of considerable in- 
terest and delight to the local 
Mission, was the recent ordina- 
tion held on the field of a new 
Spanish pastor, the Rev. Evaristo 
Falco. He isa native of Valencia, 
Spain, where he early entered 
the schools of the Roman Cath- 
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OUR HOME MISSION 
ABROAD 


By the Rev; John A. Pettit 


olic Church to prepare for the priest- 
hood. After his ordination to the Roman 
clergy, he served his Church in Spain, 
and later came out to Venezuela, where he 
advanced to the position of Canon of the 
Cathedral at Barquisemoto, a post of con- 
siderable importance. During his work 
there, Pastor Falco came into serious con- 
flict with various teachings and practices 
of his church, until he was finally com- 
pelled by conscience to seek a new spir- 
itual home. Arriving in Puerto Rico in 
search of physical strength, he came into 
contact for the first time in his life with 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. He at- 
tended the services and sought further in- 
formation in regard to faith and practice 
of the Lutheran Church. After a period 
of careful catechization under the tutelage 
of Pastor William G. Arbaugh,—during 
which time he translated the Augsburg 
Confession from the original Latin into 
Spanish, Pastor Falco was led to confess 
his faith in Lutheran doctrine, and was 
confirmed as a member of the San Pablo 
congregation in Puerta de Tierra. He 
worked faithfully and earnestly as a lay- 
man, and sought to prepare himself for 
ordination by the United Lutheran Church. 

The Synod of East Pennsylvania re- 
ceived Pastor Falco’s application for or- 
dination, and authorized his ordination at 
their meeting last spring. In accordance 
with this action, the Ordination Service 
was held in San Pablo Church, Puerta de 
Tierra, Sunday afternoon, August 28. It 
was a beautiful and impressive service, 
well attended by Lutherans from the en- 
tire island. The service was the more im- 
pressive because of the unusual back- 
ground of the candidate, and because a 
Lutheran ordination service is not an or- 
dinary event in our mission field. 

Mr. Falco has been installed as pastor 
of the San Pablo congregation, and has 
already endeared himself to Lutherans of 
Puerto Rico by his earnestness, sincerity, 
and faithful preaching of the Word. He is 
a scholar and a man of the people, whose 
work will be increasingly fruitful in the 
Spanish Lutheran Church, for Pastor 
Falco will be able to render a profound 
service in works of translation and pre- 
paring educational materials for the con- 
gregations in their own language. We ask 
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all continental Lutherans to join us in our 
prayers for the new pastor and his work. 


A School for Pastors 


An interesting plan of education and 
study for mission pastors has recently been 
put into effect on our field. A miniature 
school, or seminary, is being conducted 
every Tuesday morning, at which an at- 
tempt is being made to strengthen the 
Lutheran position among our workers, in 
order that our Church may be enabled to 
make a deeper impression upon the de- 
veloping life of the Protestant Church in 
this nominally Roman Catholic land. The 
need for continued education and fellow- 
ship within the Lutheran Church is greater 
in a mission such as ours, due to the fact 
that we are geographically so far away 
from the center of activity within the 
U. L. C. A. Two courses of study are 
being offered this first semester, one in 
Liturgics, taught by Pastor Pettit, and an- 
other in biblical prophecy, taught by Pas- 
tor Arbaugh. The work is conducted en- 
tirely in Spanish, and there has been a 
fine response on the part of the workers. 
A wonderful spirit of co-operation and 
serious study has made its influence felt 
in the congregational work of the Mission. 

Another indication of the zeal of the 
Lutheran Church in Puerto Rico is a Mis- 
sion-wide campaign of evangelization, now 
being carried on throughout the field. 
Preaching missions of one week’s duration 
are being conducted in each congregation, 
in an attempt to carry out the spiritual 
ideals of the Anniversary Appeal. Old 
members are sought out and encouraged 
to renewed faith and work in their spir- 
itual home. New members are given spe- 
cial opportunity to become acquainted with 
the whole program of the whole Church, 
—and many prospective members are given 
their first insight into the Gospel and the 
confessions of the Lutheran Church. The 
evangelistic campaign will reach its climax 
and conclusion in a united service in cele- 
bration of the Reformation,—on Reforma- 
tion Day,—when the Lutheran Church of 
Puerto Rico will assemble at Sion Church, 
Bayamon, to give thanks to Almighty God 
for the rich heritage of the past brought 
to us through the work of His reformers. 
It would be an interesting experience for 
many of our continental Lutherans to at- 
tend one of these services, to hear the 
liturgy sung in a new language, and to see 
the evangelical fervor of comparatively 
recent converts. It brings home to us in a 
splendid way the fact that while our 
tongues may speak a different language, 
the Christian faith of the Lu- 
theran Church has a single lan- 
guage of the human heart. 


Chapel Dedicated at 
Santa Rosa 

Sunday, October 9, a new Lu- 
theran chapel was dedicated at 
Santa Rosa, one of our preach- 
ing points in the country. Un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. 
Francisco Agostini, the people of 
this parish have erected their 
own building in order that they 
might better worship and serve 
God. Here in Puerto Rico, espe- 
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cially among the farm and laboring people, 
economic conditions are terrible, and the 
erection of any kind of building repre- 
sents tremendous sacrifice in the lives of 
Christian people. This chapel is not an 
impressive building. It would probably 
be called a “shack” by many of our people 
back home. It is very small, with room for 
about twenty-five people to be seated 
comfortably inside, and with a palm- 
thatched shelter sufficient for thirty or 
forty more on the outside. It is made of 
rough boards, unpainted,—and the fur- 
niture is of the plainest. Even the cross 
upon the improvised altar is roughly made 
of wood. But there is something about 
such a structure, when it is the product 
of loving hearts and hands, that makes 
this tiny chapel on the hillside every bit 
as impressive as a monument of faith as 
the most imposing cathedral. 

The service of dedication was conducted 
by the pastor, with a crowd of worshipers 
present. The vested choir from San Pablo 
sang The Service impressively. A sermon 
of true inspiration was preached by the 
Rev. Leo Caban,—and we who were pres- 
ent could not help but feel that we had 
seen the Spirit of God working amongst 
His people. 

It is an overwhelming task that con- 
fronts the Lutheran Church in Puerto 
Rico. We must feel, somehow, the sen- 
timent of the dying words of Cecil Rhodes 
as we review our work today: “So much 
to do; so little done.” But with the con- 
tinued help, both material and spiritual, 
of the Church back there, we can con- 
tinue to work, and hope, and pray for the 
continued success and prosperity of our 
Home Mission Abroad. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


ONE HUNDRED TWO persons on Reforma- 
tion Sunday, October 30, became charter 
members of the first United Lutheran 
Church in Morningside, a beautiful, grow- 
ing suburb of Sioux City, Iowa. This is 
the second U. L. C. A. and the fifteenth 
Lutheran congregation in Sioux City—the 
thirty-fourth in the Iowa Synod, and the 
3,970th in the United Lutheran Church. 

At the morning service, six heads of 
families, five of them men, were confirmed, 
three of them by baptism. 

At an impressive and inspiring service 
in the afternoon in Masonic Hall (the con- 
gregation’s regular place of worship) by 
the reading of the 102 names of persons 
who had signed charter membership cards; 
by the transfer of those who were mem- 
bers of Trinity Church to the new congre- 
gation, by Pastor A. B. Schwertz; by the 
reading of the salient points in the U. L. 
C. A. constitution for congregations; by 
its adoption by a rising vote, a new con- 
gregation was born. 

At this service Trinity’s noted choir led 
in the processional hymn, “Glorious 
Things of Thee Are Spoken,” followed by 
the impressive stream of new members, 
who were assigned to the front seats. Pas- 
tor Schwertz preached an inspiring ser- 
mon on “A Christian Congregation’s Goal.” 
The choir sang two appropriate anthems. 
The Doxology and the Benediction con- 
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cluded a most impressive and God-prais- 
ing service, in which 167 persons took an 
interested part. 

The new congregation embraces between 
150 and 160 baptized members. 

By the time this letter appears, the first 
congregational meeting, November 6, will 
have elected six deacons and transacted 
other necessary business; the church coun- 
cil will have been organized and installed; 
the firsts Communion, November 6, will 
have been administered; the Luther 
League, the Women’s Society, and the 
Brotherhood will be actively functioning; 
and perhaps a pastor will have been called. 


History 

The Rev. A. B. Schwertz called the at- 
tention of the Board of American Missions 
to the need of a U. L. C. A. congregation 
in Morningside. The Board sent represen- 
tatives to canvass the field; they reported 
favorably; and in June 1938 the field mis- 
sionary was sent here. The initial service 
was held July 10; on invitation, the Rev. 
A. B. Schwertz preached, Trinity’s Junior 
Choir sang, and fifty-six persons attended 
the service, and an Advisory Committee of 
three was appointed by the field mission- 
ary. The Sunday school was instituted 
July 17 with forty-one present. The school 
now numbers ninety. 

A Pre-organization Rally Service was 
held September 18 when Pastor Schwertz 
again preached one of his helpful sermons 
and the Junior Choir sang, in the presence 
of 136 worshipers. The Advisory Com- 
mittee, of which the writer is chairman, 
has been meeting every Monday evening. 
The teachers and officers of the Sunday 
school assemble every two weeks, and to- 
gether with the pastor three teams of two 
persons each, have been busy securing 
members for the new congregation. The 
people have a mind to work. The congre- 
gation and the Sunday school are sending 
monthly one-tenth of their offerings to 
the U. L. C. A. treasury. The motto of 
the Church is—PRAY and WORK—WORK 
and PRAY. 

The pastor, staff, council, choirs, ushers, 
societies, Sunday school, and individuals 
of Trinity Church have been very gracious 
to this new movement. During the sum- 
mer months they loaned us all the neces- 
sary books and paraphernalia, and by fall 
the Lord had sent other donors. One of 
our faithful members donated a bookcase, 
a Sunday school record, and a sand table; 
another is furnishing the altar candles; 
another, two brass candlesticks; another 
built and presented a beautiful imitation 
marble altar, dedicated November 6. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Williams, Forty Fort, Pa., 
gave the congregation a magnificent brass 
altar cross; the Women’s Bible Class of 
Immanuel Church, West Philadelphia, a 
large pulpit Bible; the Board of American 
Missions, fifty Parish School Hymnals; and 
the Women’s Missionary Society of Trinity 
Church, ten Common Service books. A 
new communion set, used at the first com- 
munion of the new congregation November 
13, would make an appropriate memorial 
gift. . e 

Trinity 

Two years ago Trinity fittingly celebrated 
a half century’s phenomenal life. It has 
had its severe trials and growing pains. 
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It has its ninth pastor—all capable, active, 
God-fearing men, At its initial service, 
four persons were present—the Rev. D. L. 
MacKenzie, the preacher; his brother, 
Charles; his mother, the organist; and Mr. 
Andrew Engh. The congregation took def- 
inite shape in the county courthouse Sep- 
tember 13, 1886, with thirty-three charter 
members. During Mr. MacKenzie’s eight- 
year pastorate the first church was built. 
The Rev. J. A. Koser faithfully served the 
congregation four years; the Rev. C. R. 
Sherck, three years; and the Rev. Dr. W. S. 
Dysinger spent an active year with Trin- 
ity. During the two-year pastorate of the 
Rev. L. J. Mutchman the congregation be- 
came self-supporting. Dr. D. R. Huber, 
the sixth pastor, enjoyed the longest serv- 
ice to date (1908-1920). Under him the 
magnificent $100,000 church, set on a hill, 
was erected; and the beautiful $11,000 
parsonage, purchased. The Rev. Dr. Frank 
Heilman served the congregation four 
years and then accepted a call as mission- 
ary to the foreign field. The Rev. C. F. 
Koch served the congregation acceptably 
for over four years, and then 
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came. Pastor Schwertz first opened his 
eyes in Peotone, Ill. He received his early 
schooling in Greenleaf and Linn, Kan. He 
was employed in packing houses until he 
was twenty-three when he entered Mid- 
land Academy, and then Midland College, 
graduating from the latter in 1921, and 
from Western Seminary in 1924, when he 
was ordained by the Kansas Synod, mar- 
ried the attractive school teacher, Miss 
Lula Bonderson, and together they en- 
tered upon a three-year missionary serv- 
ice in India. On their return Mr. Schwertz 
served one year in Stella, Nebr.; one year 
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of the largest English Lutheran churches 
in the world, as assistant to the very ef- 
ficient Dr. Oliver D. Baltzly; and in 1929 
he became Trinity’s pastor. Under his 
zealous leadership, Trinity has become 
“mighty and populous and great” —active, 
efficient, missionary—the second largest of 
the thirty-three congregations in the Iowa 
Synod, with 2,623 baptized, 1,800 confirmed, 
870 communing members and over 500 in 
the well-organized Sunday school. The 
congregation paid 70 per cent of its ap- 
portionment and aims strenuously at 100 
per cent. A number of Trinity’s young 
people attend schools of higher education. 
The Rev. Arthur M. Simonsen, associate 
pastor in St. John’s, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
an able son of the congregation. 


The Rev. Henry Eyster Horn was in- 
stalled as pastor of Immanuel Church, Bur- 
holme, Philadelphia, Pa., on the evening 
of November 10 by the Rev. Paul P. 
Huyett, president of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. The sermon was preached by the 
president of the Ministerium, Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher. 

Mr. Horn is a graduate of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary in 1936, and has been a fel- 
low in the seminary for the past two years. 
Mr. Horn took up the work of this parish 
the foundations of which had been well 
laid by the Rev. J. Martin Kern. 
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GOLDEN GATE NUGGETS 
By William E. Crouser, D.D. 


Now tHat Tom Mooney has lost his case 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
it has become more or less a political issue 
in the state election of this month. His 
supporters claim that certain candidates 
are pledged to secure his pardon in case 
of their election to office. Just what is 
the basis of this rumor is rather vague. 
For more than twenty years the Mooney 
case has been receiving national attention. 
Governor after governor has repeatedly 
refused to pardon him after a careful in- 
vestigation of the trial in which Mooney 
claims he was framed. Even the state leg- 
islators sat as an investigation commission 
and denied his claims. Just what course 
the matter will now take remains to be 
seen. I think it is true that sentiment in 
the churches, which was formerly quite 
pro-Mooney, has shifted considerably. It 
is difficult for one to believe that such 
gross injustice as his friends claim is 
actually being administered in this noto- 
rious case. 

The electors of the Commonwealth of 
California will have determined the fate 
of no less than twenty-five propositions 
before this communication appears in 
print. Apparently they are intended to 
regulate human conduct in its moral, 
financial, recreational and humanitarian 
aspect. The “Single Tax” issue is aimed 
at the “sales taxes” which are now used 
to support our schools and old age pen- 
sions and to provide relief. This measure, 
if voted, will wipe out more than one- 
half of the sources of taxation and throw 
the whole burden upon real estate, which 
is now swamped beneath the cost of gov- 
ernment. 

These twenty-five propositions are 
worded in technical language and are so 
involved that to cast an intelligent ballot 
one must have legal training. Once I was 
an advocate of the referendum and the 
initiative, but I am ready to concede that 
the process is full of potential dangers. 


Dr. August Pohlman 


With his friends in the East, we of the 
Pacific Coast mourn the passing of this 
great man. A few of us have known him 
for many years, but our friendship reached 
its sweetest aspects during his two visits 
to our coast in the interest of Evangelism. 
As chairman of the Committee on Evan- 
gelism in the California Synod, it was my 
privilege to arrange his itinerary, and 
many and sweet are the words of deep 
appreciation from those whom he served. 
As a guest in our home for two weeks last 
June, we saw evidences of declining 
strength and were anxious for his return 
home. His happy but earnest ministry in 
California confirmed the faith and in- 
creased the devotion of a great many of 
our people. The benediction of his con- 
secrated spirit will be a rich heritage for 
years to come. 


C. F. Oehler, D.D. 

Fifty years in the ministry of the Lu- 
theran Church, forty-eight of which have 
been spent in Sacramento, is another out- 
standing record in our annals. Dr. Oehler, 
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a native of Germany, was graduated from 
the Chicago Seminary in 1888 and was or- 
dained the same year by the Wartburg 
Synod. After a short pastorate in White- 
side County, Ill., he and his young bride 
arrived in the city of Sacramento to as- 
sume the direction of what was then the 
German Lutheran Church. The edifice 
erected eighteen years before was still en- 
cumbered with debt with but a handful 
of people interested in its welfare. Eight 
months later the debt was paid and the 
pastor and his bride were happily located 
in a brand new parsonage erected on the 
lot adjoining the church, and entirely paid 
for. Shortly after the California Synod 
was organized Dr. Oehler joined the 
synod, bringing his congregation with him. 
Under the pleasing and efficient leadership 
of the pastor and his genial wife, the 
downtown church became too small for 
aggressive work, so in 1912 the beautiful 
Gothic edifice was erected not far from 
the Capitol Grounds and was dedicated 
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free from debt. The property, including a 
beautiful parsonage next door, is estimated 
at $135,000 and is free from debt. 

In 1918 the use of the German language 
was discontinued and the name changed 
to St. John’s Lutheran Church. 

After a pastorate of forty-five years Dr. 
Oehler retired, leaving a record of 2,125 
funerals, 1,875 weddings, 1,915 baptisms, 
and 850 confirmations. St. John’s people 
last month honored their pastor-emeritus 
by the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination. The anniversary 
services were unique in that Dr. Oehler 
preached the sermon himself on the topic, 
“Fifty Years of Grace.” 

One of his daughters, Mrs. R. W. Briare, 
officiated at the organ; another daughter, 
Mrs. C. F. O’Connor, sang the offertory, 
and the pastor’s eight children with their 
families were present. The anniversary 
program was in charge of the Rev. Henry 
Opperman, who two years ago became Dr. 
Oehler’s popular successor. 

Dr. Oehler is still in robust health, an 
athlete, good swimmer, vigorous and elo- 
quent preacher, and his services are in 
demand in the churches of Sacramento 
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and in the California Synod. He has 
served two terms as president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, represented the synod sev- 
eral times in the biennial conventions and 
filled important positions on the commit- 
tees of synod. In point of membership he 
is the senior member of the synod. 


Pastors’ Institute 


Under the leadership of the Rev. Paul 
Kunzmann, Vancouver, Wash., and the 
president of the California Synod, the Rev. 
Howard Anspach of Phoenix, Ariz., a one- 
day Institute for Pastors was held in St. 
John’s Church, Sacramento, October 25. 

The pastors of the Northern Conference 
were nearly all present and both sessions 
were marked by a spirit of devotion and 
a growing anxiety to measure up to the 
pressing needs of our modern life. It was 
quite apparent that our experiences are 
presenting real problems, and a clearing 
house properly conducted, proved a happy 
and helpful thing. It was well worth the 
time and money that it cost. The leader- 
ship was sympathetic, carefully planned, 
practical in its suggestions, and highly 
devotional in its nature. One came away 
feeling inspired to attack the problems of 
the parish with new vigor. 


Luther League Convention 


As we write these words the Luther 
Leaguers of the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia are making final plans to be pres- 
ent in St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley, for 
their annual convention. A banquet has 
been arranged for the Saturday night 
meeting and indications are that it will 
be crowded. The general theme of the 
convention is “The Round-up,” and the 
Leagues have been asked to adopt a 
“brand” for their droves. The special ser- 
mon will be preached by the pastor of St. 
Michael’s, Dr. Earnest A. Trabert. 


PACIFIC SYNOD NEWS 
By Paul L. Kunzmann, Vancouver, Wash. 


SINcE ovr last letter to THe LUTHERAN 
we have seen considerable of our country 
and attended six church assemblies, travel- 
ing over 9,000 miles in less than a month. 
Here on the West Coast we are accustomed 
to “magnificent distances.” Several times 
we have conducted morning worship at 
the regular hour, journeyed two hundred 
miles to conduct an afternoon meeting and 
returned in time for evening worship. 

Our first meeting was a special session 
of the Pacific Synod, requested by Uni- 
versity Lutheran Church, Seattle. The re- 
sult was the instruction of the synodical 
delegation to the U. L. C. A. to confer with 
the Board of American Missions regarding 
a solution of their problem. The members 
of the Board graciously gave two eve- 
nings to a discussion of the difficulties. 

On our way to attend the U. L. C. A. 
convention at Baltimore we stopped over 
Sunday at our former parish, Trinity 
Church, Lansford, Pa., the Rev. E. Richard 
Acker pastor. We had the pleasure of see- 
ing and worshiping in their fine edifice, 
taking part in the tenth anniversary of the 
laying of their cornerstone and a Harvest 
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Home service. In the evening we brought 
the message to a large group of former 
parishioners and friends and, at the close, 
held a “bull fest” with former hunting 
companions. Pastor Acker and his people 
are to be congratulated on their fine church 
building and the progress they are making. 
While in their midst we were feted and 
dined. 
Women of the Synod 

Returning from the six-thousand-mile 
trip to the U. L. C. A. convention, we were 
hosts to the convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod, 
preaching the opening sermon on the 
theme, “Preparing the Way of the Lord,” 
Isaiah 40: 3. More than one hundred dele- 
gates and visitors were in attendance, 
housed, by courtesy of St. Paul’s congre- 
gation, in a local hotel. 

Two new societies were added to the 
roster: the Women’s Missionary Society of 
Zion, Medford, Ore., the Rev. Werner 
Jessen pastor; and the Young Women’s 
Society of Trinity, Everett, Wash., the Rev. 
Harry Monesmith pastor. A feature of the 
convention was the address of Mrs. J. E. 
Hoick of Los Angeles, Calif., who was on 
her way home from an executive meeting 
of the national organization. Another fea- 
ture that won much praise was the presen- 
tation of a pageant, “Messengers of Hope,” 
by young people of the local congregation. 
It will be repeated, by request, during the 
Thank Offering Service of the local society. 

The Foreign Mission field was repre- 
sented by the Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson and 
wife, of Kobe, Japan, who will spend their 
furlough on the West Coast investigating 
the possibility of beginning Lutheran work 
among the many Orientals of this section. 
He described in detail the marriage cus- 
toms of the Japanese and drew lessons 
therefrom. 

The officers for the new year are: Mrs. 
F. E. Beistel, Eugene, Ore., president; Mrs. 
A. K. Walborn, Washtucna, Wash., vice- 
president; Mrs. Pearson, Longview, Wash., 
secretary; and Mrs. Alma Arnold, Seattle, 
Wash., treasurer. 


Pastors’ Institutes 


The fourth convention of the month was 
the Pastors’ Institute for the Pacific Synod, 
held in our study, a commodious room. 
The Rev. J. Hamilton Dawson, Ph.D., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, presented the six sub- 
jects on the program in an able manner 
and elicited much discussion from the pas- 
tors present. Seven of our pastors were 
absent, several unavoidably so. It was the 
opinion of the group that the institute was 
very helpful. 

The following Sunday evening the writer 
entrained for Los Angeles, Calif., arriving 
in that famous city Tuesday morning to 
assist in the conduct of a Pastors’ Institute 
in the new edifice of which the Rev. Guy 
Hudson is the aggressive pastor. This in- 
stitute embraced the pastors of the South- 
ern Conference of the California Synod, 
the Rev. Henry Irving Koehler president. 
We were ably assisted by the Rev. Clifford 
Holand and the Rev. Howard A. Anspach, 
synodical president. At 7.00 P. M. we en- 
trained for Sacramento, Calif., arriving the 
next morning just in time to conduct a 
second institute on the territory of the 
Northern Conference in St. John’s Church, 
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the Rev. Henry W. Opperman pastor and 
conference president. President Anspach 
again ably assisted in the institute. The 
brethren of both conferences were kind 
enough to voice their appreciation of the 
institutes both to the Committee of Sec- 
retaries of the U. L. C. A. and to the 
writer, and the president of the California 
Synod expressed the hope that my shadow 
may never grow less. 

While we are not at the ends of the 
earth, we did travel 6,000 miles to attend 
the U. L. C. A. Convention, and to assist 
in the conduct of the institutes in Cali- 
fornia another 2,500 miles are covered. 
Due to the kindness of the Southern Pacific 
Railway in granting us transportation over 
the Oregon and California lines, and the 
entertainment of friends, we turned in an 
expense account for the latter trip of 
$18.40. Secretary Black says that is some- 
thing to tell about in the East. We assure 
our friends that we have entirely recov- 
ered from the attack of “conventionitis” 
and are busy again with our parish work. 
Last night the largest number of men ever 
to gather for the purpose assembled to be 
informed about our annual Every Member 
Visitation. 


Tribute to Dr. Pohlman 


Members of our congregations on the 
Pacific Coast were saddened by the pass- 
ing of our evangelistic friend, Dr. August 
Pohlman. He spent two winters on the 
territory of the Pacific Synod under the 
direction of our Committee on Evangelism, 
of which the writer was chairman. Every 
congregation but two was visited. Be- 
tween the last two meetings of synod there 
was a twenty per cent gross increase in 
our membership. We attribute much of 
this increased desire to serve God and 
man to our friend. God used him to stir 
the hearts and consciences of pastors and 
people and to make them “willing” to wit- 
ness. Resolutions of sympathy were passed 
by the Pacific Synod Missionary Society, 
the pastors of the Pacific Synod assembled 
at the institute, and by both conferences 
of the California Synod. A genial saint 
has gone to his eternal home. His influence 
will ever be felt throughout the Church. 
May God give us more men of his evan- 
gelistic spirit! 


TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


Redeemer Congregation is again enjoy- 
ing a resident pastor. The Rev. J. Louis 
Wolf, formerly of Mansfield, Ohio, took 
charge of the work here November 1. 


The Rev. William Guise, who served 
Messiah in Toledo for eleven years, has 
accepted a call to Grace Church, Oak Har- 
bor, and assumed charge November 1. 


A Reformation Service was held at St. 
Paul’s Church Sunday evening, October 30. 
Pastors of the U. L. C. A. and A. L. C. 
took part. The Rev. Franklin C. Fry of 
Akron preached the sermon. The large 
auditorium was filled. 


A United Pastoral Meeting was held 
Reformation Day in St. Matthew’s Church. 
Evangelism was the chief topic of the 
morning. Plans are in the making for 
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GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
SACRED SONG 


THE HYMNS OF OUR CHURCH 
By JOHN W. HORINE, D.D., LL.D. 


This will serve as a most helpful com- 
panion to the Hymnal of the Common Ser- 
vice Book. It is in the nature of a study of 
a large number of these hymns, with a view 
to enabling one to appreciate more fully 
their merits and to prize more highly their 
possession. 


These hymns are studied largely on the 
basis of their language source — Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, German, Other Foreign Lan- 
guages, English, American, and Women 
Hymn Writers. The outstanding hymn writ- 
ers of each group are discussed in some 
detail, together with a listing of the hymns 
ascribed to them. Interesting facts concern- 
ing their more important hymns are in- 
cluded. 


A fine gift for choir members. A valuable 
reference for pastors and choirmasters. An 
interesting study for conscientious worship- 
ers. Cloth. $1.00. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS— 
SUPERINTENDENTS—PASTORS 


THE PARISH SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE 


Our Magazine of Principles and Methods in 
the Field of Christian Education 


TEACHERS— particularly of Nursery, Be- 
ginners and Primary groups, will appre- 
ciate this gift for the many suggestions it 
brings relating to the worship of their 
departments, methods, etc. 


SUPERINTENDENTS will value it for the 
information and suggestion it gives rela- 
tive to what progressive shools are doing 
and what our church recommends as the 
best procedures. 


PASTORS will be pleased to have its pro- 
grams for teachers’ or workers’ confer- 
ences, its articles on different aspects of 
church school and educational programs 
in the congregation. 


CLASSES Present it to Your Teachers 


SCHOOLS Subscribe for Your Officers 


Published monthly, except July and August. 
Single copy, $1.00 a year; in quantities of 
five or more to one address, at 80c a year. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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continued joint meetings with the U. L. 
C. A. and A. L. C. pastors participating. 


The Toledo Community Chest held its 
annual meeting at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel November 1. More than four hun- 
dred representatives from beneficiary in- 
stitutions were at the banquet. Trustees 
were elected for the year. Robinwood 
Hospital and the Lutheran Orphans’ and 
Old Folks’ Homes are recipients of funds. 


A Day at the American Lutheran Church 
meeting was the pleasure of the writer of 
“Toledo Blades.” This aggressive body 
showed an earnestness worthy of any 
church. The Rev. Emmanuel Poppen was 
elected president for the biennium. Re- 
markable progress was made in closer fel- 
lowship with the Missouri and United Lu- 
theran bodies. If the same understanding 
and sympathetic action is taken by the 
other bodies, it will be only a few more 
years until the much-sought-for fellow- 
ship and union will prevail. We were per- 
sonally greeted and welcomed as were 
members of their own body. In the group 
we found pastors who had graduated from 
Chicago Seminary and others who had 
served in synods of the United Lutheran 
Church. The visit of Dr. F. H. Knubel 
and his address were received with de- 
voted attention. Someone said that if im- 
mediately after his address a vote would 
have been taken for fellowship and union 
it would have carried with an overwhelm- 
ing majority. This again shows what is 
in the hearts of all pastors. 


The Toledo and Fremont Local Confer- 
ences met at Gibsonburg November 8. The 
Rev. A. Boombarden gave an exegesis of 
John 1: 1-7. The Rev. S. C. Michelfelder 
spoke on “Where May I Preach?” The 
Rev. Theo. Buntz spoke on “Youth Move- 
ments in the Lutheran Church.”, There 
were a number of U. L. C. pastors present. 


The Robinwood Hospital Guild is spon- 
soring the installation of an electric food 
elevator in the hospital. Installation was 
begun at the time these notes were penned. 
This will fill a great need in the institu- 
tion. The Guild served a Thanksgiving 
supper at the St. Petri social rooms No- 
vember 10. The proceeds went for the 
Guild project. 


WESTCHESTER NOTES 
By the Rev. W. C. J. Weidt 


THE INSTALLATION of a new pastor in one 
of our established congregations, the third 
birthday of one of our missions, and the 
establishment of a new preaching point 
are items in the forefront of the attention 
of Westchesterites these days. 


Pastor Charles O. Thompson’s installa- 
tion in Redeemer Church, Yonkers, oc- 
curred Sunday afternoon, October 16, in 
the presence of a congregation grateful to 


God because they again have a leader. A - 


son of the congregation, the Rev. Willard 
H. Borchers, recently assistant at St. 
John’s Church, Christopher Street, New 
York City, and now pastor of the mission 
in Belleville, New Jersey, read the lessons. 
The Rev. William M. Horn, Jr., pastor of 
the Church of the Resurrection, Mount 
Kisco, Westchester’s youngest mission, read 
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the Order for Vespers. Pastor Horn is the 
brother-in-law of Pastor Thompson. Dr. 
Samuel Trexler preached the charge to 
the pastor, and the Rev. William C. J. 
Weidt, president of the New York Con- 
ference, preached the charge to the con- 
gregation and performed the act of in- 
stallation. The volunteer choir, directed 
by Mrs. M. Andrews, and with Mr. Wal- 
ter Entwistle at the organ, led the sing- 
ing and sang a suitable anthem. Following 
the service, the guests enjoyed an informal 
supper in the Sunday school room, pre- 
pared and served by the women of the 
congregation, and had opportunity to meet 
the new pastor and Mrs. Thompson. 


It is interesting to note that the pastor- 
ate at Oldwick, New Jersey, which Pastor 
Thompson left to come to Yonkers, and 
which is one of the oldest in the New 
York Synod, is to be filled through the 
calling of a Westchesterite, Mr. John H. 
Munnich, a member of the Church of the 
Good. Shepherd, Mount Vernon, who was 
ordained November 13, by Ellis B. Burgess, 
D.D., president of the New York Synod, 
in a class of five ordinands at a service 
in Redeemer Church, Queens Village. 


The third anniversary of the founding 
of the mission in Mount Kisco, the Rev. 
William M. Horn, Jr., pastor, was cele- 
brated November 6, with a service of 
Holy Communion, the reception of four 
new members, and the dedication of a 
reed organ. The lady of the parsonage 
here is Ruth Stackel, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Stackel of Reformation 
Church, Rochester. Mr. Stackel is prom- 
inent in synod and U. L. C. A. activities. 
The Rochester Church called Pastor Horn 
as its assistant upon his graduation from 
the Philadelphia Seminary. He served 
there until coming to Mount Kisco a year 
ago. The Rev. Elwin A. Miller began the 
Mt. Kisco mission. 

Recently he has begun preaching ser- 
vices on alternate Sunday evenings at 
Brewster, about twenty miles north of 
Mount Kisco, and reports an average at- 
tendance of thirty during October. 

Westchester County, known the world 
over for its unique and beautiful system 
of parkways, has twelve congregations of 
the United Lutheran Church, and the 
Wartburg Home for Orphans and the Aged 
(a population of about 350); twelve con- 
gregations of the Missouri Synod, and 
Concordia Institute, with a faculty of 
twelve, headed by President A. H Doege; 
and three congregations of the Augustana 
Synod. The pastor of one of the latter, 
the Rev. Evald B. Lawson, Th.D., Trinity 
Church, White Plains, has accepted the 
call to the presidency of Upsala College, 
East Orange, N. J., and will begin his 
duties there December first. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


Tue Atroona Chapter of the Women’s 
League of Gettysburg College met Octo- 
ber 17 in Trinity Church. Devotions were 
conducted by Mrs. Foulk, wife of the pas- 
tor of the host church. The Rev. Ralph W. 
Birk of Newry brought an inspiring mes- 
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sage. Mrs. R. C. Shindler presided over the 
business meeting. Officers elected were: 
President, Mrs. Harry L. Saul; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. C. C. Marks and Mrs. J. Ed- 
ward Long; secretary, Mrs. Theodore 
Kane; statistical secretary, Mrs. M. H. 
Spencer; treasurer, Mrs. Earl Haverstick; 
historian, Mrs. Walter Johnson; pianist, 
Mrs. Clarence Bowers. Mrs. Shindler, re- 
tiring president, served faithfully seven 
years. Mrs. Saul was named delegate to 
the League convention in Gettysburg. A 
social hour was enjoyed in the newly dec- 
orated festal hall at the close of the busi- 
ness session. 


The Rev. W. L. Leisher, member of the 
Florida Synod and a former pastor on the 
territory of the Alleghany Conference who 
had spent the summer with his son Charles 
in Juniata, returned to his home in Florida 
in October. 


The Rev. E. N. Fry of Fort Loudon will 
serve as temporary supply at the Cresson 
Sanitarium under the direction of the 
Alleghany Conference. He will preach and 
conduct catechetical classes there on the 
third and fifth Sundays of the month. Wor- 
ship service at 10.00 A. M., catechism 2.30 


P. M. 
The Women 


of the Alleghany Conference held a three- 
day missionary convention in Hoovers- 
ville, the Rev. Harry B. Hull pastor, Oc- 
tober 19-21. Ninety-four delegates, twenty 
officers, two returned missionaries, one 
home missionary, and 110 visitors reg- 
istered. Mrs. H. C. Michael presided. Dr. 
Barbara E. DeRemer of India gave inter- 
esting talks on India. The Rev. E. Roy 
Hauser brought greetings from the con- 
ference. The department secretaries’ hour 
was conducted by Mrs. R. B. McGiffin of 
Sommerhill. Miss Laura Gilliland-of Africa 
spoke on “Stewards of God’s Love”; Mrs. 
F. P. Reiter of Johnstown on Stewardship; 
Miss Almira Nelson of Pittsburgh, mis- 
sionary to the Jews, presented the work 
among the Jews; Mrs. Joseph Tate of 
Altoona, conducted memorial services. At 
the closing session President M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., brought greetings from the 
synod and Mrs. Michael gave the closing 
meditation. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
H. C. Michael, Johnstown; vice-president, 
Mrs. R. C. Shindler, Altoona; recording 
secretary, Mrs. G. I. Melhorn, Bedford; 
statistician, Mrs. I. E. Mann, Tyrone; treas- 
urer, Mrs. F. P. Reiter, Johnstown; his- 
torian, Mrs. Joseph Tate, Altoona. The 
next convention will be held in Bethany 
Church, Altoona. 

November 1, Tyrone Lutheran Church, 
E. M. Morgan, D.D., pastor, paid tribute 
to Prof. H. S. Fleck, for sixty-five years 
a teacher and officer in the Sunday schools 
of St. John’s, Sinking Valley, and now in 
Tyrone. The pastor presided at the ban- 
quet, and many fine words were said in 
tribute by various officers of church and 
Sunday school. Professor Fleck has been 
in educational work all his life, and at the 
time of his retirement had served over 
fifty years. For twenty-six years he served 
with the Pennsylvania National Guard, ad- 
vancing from private to captain. At present 
he is secretary of the church council. What 
a noble way to honor the church wheel 
horses! 
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DR. JOHN C. MATTES 
ACCEPTS SEMINARY CALL 


The Lutheran Standard, official organ 
in English of the American Lutheran 
Church, announced under date of Novem- 
ber 12 a call to Dr. John Caspar Mattes to 
become a member of the faculty of Wart- 
burg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. He has 
accepted the call, to take effect Decem- 
ber 1. The announcement in the “Stand- 
ard” is as follows: 

“Dr. John C. Mattes, of Scranton, Pa., 
has accepted the call extended to him by 
the Board of Regents of Wartburg Sem- 
inary, Dubuque, Iowa, to join the faculty 
there as a professor of theology. He ex- 
pects to assume his new duties on Decem- 
ber 1. He will teach principally Pastoral 
Theology and Luteran Confessions, and 
his presence on the faculty will relieve 
Dr. Reu of some of his duties, and make 
it possible for Dr. Reu to take the sab- 
batical year granted by the Church at 
the Sandusky convention. 

“Dr. John Caspar Mattes was ordained 
to the Lutheran ministry in 1901, after 
being graduated from Mt. Airy Theolog- 
ical Seminary. In 1925 he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Muhlenberg College. He has served 
parishes in Trenton, N. J., and Scranton, 
Pa. He was a member of the intersynod- 
ical committee on the translation of Luth- 
er’s Small Catechism (1929); is the au- 
thor of “The Church and the Mission of 
Christ,” in Theological Studies, 1924; and 
was the translator of Prof. Koeberle’s 
Rechtfertigung und Heiligung, 1936.” 

Dr. Mattes has long been recognized in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the 
United Lutheran Church for the extent 
and accuracy of his scholarship. He is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Philadelphia Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary and of Muhlenberg College of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He served 
on the Committee which drafted a revision 
of the constitution of that synod. 

For the U. L. C. A. Dr. Mattes has 
been a member of the Committee on the 
Common Service Book and the Committee 
on Church Music. At the recent conven- 
tion of the U. L. C. A. in Baltimore he was 
chairman of the Committee on Refer- 
ence and Council. 


PARISH EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE 


More than five hundred pastors and 
workers in the West Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
attended the Parish Education Institute 
held the week beginning October 30. 
These workers represented 78 percent of 
the parishes and 71 percent of the con- 
gregations. In spite of many conflicting 
engagements encountered, 70 percent of 
the pastors were able to attend. The 
forum discussions have been regarded as 
particularly stimulating and helpful by 
those who attended them, and already a 
desire has been expressed that similar 
meetings should be held in succeeding 
years. Both rural and city problems are 
discussed in these meetings. 

Secretaries C. H. B. Lewis and Arthur 
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SCHULMERICH SOUND SYSTEMS 
ANNOUNCE 


the successful installation of custom-built electro-acoustic amplification equipment in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Allentown, Pa. (Read description by Dr. Greiss in this 
issue.) Units operating with equal success have been installed in the following 


Lutheran churches: 


St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church—York, Pa. 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church—York, Pa. 
Union Lutheran Church—York, Pa. 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church—Allentown, Pa. 
Christ Lutheran Church—Allentown, Pa. 
Trinity Lutheran Church—Mt. Joy, Pa. 
Emmanuel Lutheran Church—Lancaster, Pa. 
St. John’s Lutheran Church—Quakertown, Pa. 
Salem Lutheran Church—Lebanon, Pa. 
Tabor Lutheran Church—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trinity Lutheran Church—Ephrata, Pa. 
Zion Lutheran Church—Manheim, Pa. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, “A New Church,” describing our systems 


and illustrating typical installations? 


SCHULMERICH SOUND SYSTEMS 


Manufacturers of Electro-Acoustic Equipment 
WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


H. Getz of the Parish and Church School 
Board, as this issue goes to press, have 
also completed the itinerary in the Sus- 
quehanna and Alleghany Conferences of 
the synod. The early part of Thanks- 
giving week and the week ending De- 
cember 2 will be spent in the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference, thus completing a 
tour of twenty-seven centers so arranged 
as to make it possible for every parish in 
the synod to have its workers attend one 
of these Institutes. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
(Continued from page 2) 


Commission on Investments 

Chairman—Mr. William H. Stackel, 103 
E. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Secretary—Grant Hultberg, D.C.L., 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members elected by the Executive Board: 

Robbin B. Wolf, LL.D. (term expires 
1942); Mr. William H. Stackel (term ex- 
pires 1941); Mr. W. G. Semisch (term ex- 
pires 1940); Mr. S. F. Telleen (term ex- 
pires 1944); Rev. R. E. Tulloss, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D. (term expires 1943). 

Members Ex-Officio: 

President of the United Lutheran Church 
in America—Rev. F. H. Knubel, D.D., 
ED esl: 

Treasurer of the United Lutheran Church 
in America—E. Clarence Miller, LL.D. 

Members elected by their respective 
Board or Agency: 

Miss Flora Prince, the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. 

Mr. George R. Weitzel, the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Mr. Heiby W. Ungerer, the Board of 
American Missions. 

Hon. Charles Steele, the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Belding B. Slifer, the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief. 


Special Commission on Relations to 
American Lutheran Church Bodies 
Rev. F. H. Knubel, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D. 


(Chairman), 39 E. 35th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Rev. Henry H. Bagger, D.D.; Rev. 
Paul H. Krauss, D.D.; Rev. H. Offermann, 
D.D.; Hon. E. F. Eilert, C.S.D.; Mr. J. K. 
Jensen; E. Clarence Miller, LL.D.; Edward 
Rinderknecht, Esq.; Rev. Paul H. Roth, 
D.D. : 


Committee on Organized Work with 
Children 
Rev. W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D. (Chair- 
man, 39 E. 35th St., New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
Chester S. Simonton, D.D.; Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner; Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D.; Rev. 
S. White Rhyne, D.D. 


Committee for New Pension Plan 
E. Clarence Miller, LL.D. (Chairman), 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Joseph Sittler, D.D.; Rev. William F. 
Buch, D.D.; Rev. W. E. Frey, D.D.; Rev. 
Jacob Diehl, D.D., LL.D.; Mr. B. B. 
Slifer; Mr. Arthur P. Black. 


Committee on Centennial Tour to India 

Rev. George A. Rupley (Convener), 314 
Dewey Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. F. J. 
Fiedler; Rev. E. J. Mollenauer; Mr. M. P. 
Moller, Jr.; Mr. Carl Schulz; Rev. C. C. 
Hine; Rev. Dallas C. Baer. 


Committee to Define Church Paper 
Policy 

Rev. Hermann F, Miller, D.D. (Con- 
vener), 527 Washington St., Reading, Pa.; 
Mrs. C. E. Gardner; Mr. J. Milton Deck; 
Mr. John G. Kurzenknabe; Rev. G. A. 
Greiss, D.D.; Rev. J. J. Scherer, Jr., D.D.; 
Rev. H. F. Baughman, D.D.; Rev. S. White 
Rhyne, D.D.; Rev. Charles A. Puls; Mr. 
Henry Beisler. 


Committee on Invitations to Conventions 
Rev. Paul H. Krauss, D.D. (Convener), 

922 Kinnaird Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Rev. 

Paul C. Empie; Rev. Russell F. Auman. 


Commission on Theological Education 
To be appointed later by the Executive 
Board. 
39 E. 35th St., New York. 
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Alms Basons by Gorham are last- 
ing memorials. One illustrated (V38) 
Etched Brass, diam. 12 inches, price 
$20.00 —Plain, $10.00. Removable 
Plush Mats are available on order, 
either plain or I. H. S. monogram. 


V37 ~Plain, diam. 10”.......... $9.00 
V37 Etched, diam. 10”...... 15.00 
V39 Plain, diam. 15”.......... 20.00 


V39 Etched, diam. 15”... 36.00 


Sold through your dealer or direct. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
America’s Leading Silversmiths 


THE LUTHERAN 


A NEEDED AID TO 
CHURCHES 


“Sound Amplification” as Developed and 
Installed for Congregations’ Uses Com- 
mended by G. A. Greiss, D.D., 
of Allentown, Pa. 


Acoustic engineering is the science 
which deals with the relation of sound to 
structures. Specifically, it involves the 
study of the physical properties of sound 
waves and their behavior in the rooms of 
the church. 

Electronic-sound engineering is the 
science which deals with the application of 
electron tubes—the types used in radio sets 
and broadcasting stations—to the am- 
plification and distribution of sound waves 
—speech or music. 

I do not propose to enter into an ab- 
stract discussion of these sciences. The 
engineering involved is for the men in 
these fields. But I feel I am capable of 
telling you of the results of this electro- 
acoustic engineering in my own church 
by Schulmerich Sound Systems. I have 
had repeated demonstrations of its many 
advantages. I have seen it correct condi- 
tions in the church structure without in 
any way affecting the architectural beauty 
of the church. 

When I am speaking from the pulpit 
my voice is very often muffled or dis- 
torted by reflections from the walls. The 
sound comes to some of the congregation 
directly from the pulpit and also from 
some wall, ceiling, cornice, frieze, coping, 
or some other piece of the architecture. 


TheiIdeal Christmas Gift 


A Year’s Subscription For 
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$1.25 


New Subscriptions Only 
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This condition can be partially eliminated 
by lowering my voice. 

But then the people in the rear of the 
church can only hear with effort. If I 
were to move in the pulpit and direct 
my voice to another section of the audi- 
torium these same conditions would pre- 
vail with the exception that it would be 
some other group which either couldn’t 
hear, or heard only with concentrated 
effort. When speaking from the altar and 
lectern these conditions were much worse. 
Here was a condition which seemed im- 
possible of correction. The sermon—an 


essential function of Christian worship— 


was not being successfully delivered to 
all of my congregation because the very 
place to which they came to hear my mes- 
sage was not permitting them to hear it. 
Paradoxically the church, anxious to grow, 
was stunting its growth. I finally decided 
something must be done to correct these 
conditions. After some investigation I de- 
cided to call in an organization which had 
successfully dealt with similar cases. 
Sound pickup devices—called microphones 
—were installed at the altar, lectern, and 
pulpit. The microphones were connected 
to electronic amplifiers, which in turn were 
connected to reproducing units called 
“speakers.” The speakers were distributed 
in various acoustically correct positions in 
the church auditorium. 


Loud Speaking Unnecessary 


It is now possible for me to go through 
an entire service without raising my voice 
above an ordinary conversational tone yet 
every person in the auditorium (or in any 
other section of the church if it be so de- 
sired) can easily hear every word just 
as it is spoken. Here was a new condition 
remedying the old defect with a degree 
of perfection beyond my fondest expecta- 
tions. I have always felt, like many others, 
that a sermon could be most helpful if it 
could be delivered to each member of the 
congregation personally. It is remarkable 
how closely this electronic-sound am- 
plification system approaches this end. The 
congregation has taken a new interest in 
my messages, not because these messages 
are any better or more important, but be- 
cause by distributing my voice evenly and 
at a comfortable volume to everyone, I 
have succeeded in developing an intimacy 
which never was possible through any 
other medium. Here is an advantage of 
this electronic engineering which will as- 
sist us, whether or not we are having 
acoustic trouble in the church. This ability 
to bring the sermon and the entire service 
closer to each of the congregation is of 
greatest importance, as it commands the 
absolute attention of every person and 
thus reaches everyone’s interest. 

We also felt that since we had such great 
success with transmitting the spoken serv- 
ice to all sections of the church, we would 
be equally successful in bringing the choir 
closer to the church through our electronic 
amplifiers. This proved to be very satis- 
factory. Both the choir and organ can be 
distributed through the system. This 
scheme has had the effect of increasing 
the apparent size of both organ and choir, 
again because it was possible to bring the 
music at the same intensity to all portions 
of the church. 
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Inter-Departmental Uses 


We had another problem in sound dis- 
tribution. The business of organizing a 
Sunday school with many rooms. Time 
and again we wanted to correlate the pro- 
gram in one section of the school with 
some other section. Our sound distribu- 
tion permits us to organize Sunday school 
groups in any combinations which we care 
to make. Part of the church program can 
be distributed to the Sunday school, or the 
Sunday school system can be operated en- 
tirely independent of the system in the 
church. The same fundamental ideas of 
sound distribution and reinforcement were 
used here in both the main and junior 
Sunday schools as were used in the 
church. A microphone which could be 
placed in any Sunday school room, “picked 
up” or collected the voice or music. The 
microphone was connected to an electronic 
amplifier and thence to the electric speak- 
ers or reproducers. Reproducers were 
placed in all the Sunday school rooms. 
Here again the effect of more intimate 
contact between speaker and audience 
was noticeable. Supervision in a large 
junior Sunday school has always been a 
difficult problem—sometimes the children 
have difficulty in hearing—and very often 
they choose not to hear. It is perfectly 
possible with an electronic amplifier and 
distribution system to bring the voice of 
the class teacher to any section of the 
room at any degree of intensity. 


Of Aid to Deaf 


Perhaps one of the greatest contribu- 
tions of our electronic sound system has 
been the remarkable hearing aid it has 
provided to those that are deaf. The ex- 
pressions of thankfulness that these peo- 
ple have given to me have alone con- 
vinced me of the justification and need of 
our sound system. Many who have never 
heard a word of the service are now en- 
joying all of it. Individual earphones with 
intensity controls are conveniently located 
in the church auditorium, and in desig- 
nated locations in the Sunday schools. 
These earphones are small, electrically- 
operated speakers or reproducers almost 
the size of a pocket watch and approx- 
imately the same weight. They are 
mounted on a convenient telescopic handle 
which can be adjusted to fit individual 
needs. 

What I have told you has been a tre- 
mendous aid to us here at Allentown. 
These things alone have made the system 
an indispensable adjunct. Yet it has still 


further uses. We have a 95-foot church | 


tower in which we have a set of five bells. 
Reproducing units of a type similar to 
those used throughout the church, but 
-very much larger, have been installed in 
the tower. By means of a special electric 
phonograph it has become possible for us 
to transmit to the community much of the 
sacred music that has been put on phono- 
-graph records. And thus our tower—this 
symbol of the church—has become some- 
thing more than a structure which houses 
the call to worship. It has become a pleas- 
ant daily reminder of the presence of the 
-church. On holidays we can bring the 
voice of our choir or organ through the 
reproducing units in the tower to the 
‘hearing of the community. 
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For Teachers and Students and all Bible Readers who wish reliable 
sources of information and help. 


PELOUBET’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


By REV. F. N. PELOUBET, Founder, “‘Notes on the 

International Sunday-School Lessons” 
Latest and Most Up-to-Date Bible Dictionary. Com- 
prehensive, concise, and accurate. Enables anyone to 
understand every passage in the Bible. In simplelan- 
guage it gives a full account of all topics mentioned— 
every place, nation, event, custom, instrument, 
animal, etc. ‘““By far the best Bible Dictionary for 
everyday use.”—Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


812 pages. 508 illustrations. 
14. Maps. vo saves Price, now $2.00 


The New International— 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by REV. C. H. IRWIN, D.D., General Editor, 
Religious Tract Society 
With Introduction to Each Book of the Bible and 25,000 
Text References with Explanations 
This work, four years in preparation, explains the 
Bible verse by verse, and comments on each. The one 
Bible commentary acceptable to all denominations. 
660 pages. 32 full-page illustrations. Maps 
of Bible lands in colors.......... Price, now $2.00 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE 


“‘Next to the purchase of a Bible, I would advise you to 

get CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE.”’—D. L. Moody 
This new edition is the most accurate and complete 
concordance to the Old and New Testaments. Con- 
tains more than 200,000 references, and is the only 
edition including references to the Revised Version. 
Printed in black-face type. 


a 783 pages....... Price, now $2.00 
At all booksellers, or from 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


CONGREGATIONS 
St. Paul’s Church, Peabody, Kansas, ob- RGEISSLER.INC. 
served its sixty-first anniversary October 450 SDCTH.AVE.NEAR 10™ ST NEWYORK 
30 with special services. At the morning Church Furnis Ing 
service a very interesting sermon was IN CARVED WOOD AND 
preached by Dr. C. N. Swihart of Okla- MARBLE-BRASS - SILVER 
homa City, a former pastor, on the theme, FABRICS + WINDOWS D 


“The Glory of the Church.” After a bas- 

ket dinner, participated in by 250 mem- 

bers and their guests, a ee tek ae HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC 

at which interesting histories of the churc ; 

and its organizations were heard. St. John’s Lutheran Church 
In the evening a Candlelight Service and 

musical program was given by the choir, 

and a history of the church in pictures 

proved interesting. All services were well 

attended, especially in the evening. K de 


Freese, D.D., is the pastor of this con- LIBRARY FOR SALE 


gregation. 
A fairly large LIBRARY of theological, 


é reference, and other books for sale at one- 
Woodstock, Va. October was a big month third price, or less. List books you desire on 


with Pastor J. P. Derrick and Emmanuel postal card and mail to Rev. H. Wenner- 
congregation. The church was completely mark, 123 Andrew Place, W. Lafayette, Ind., 
renovated and is very churchly and beau- for quotations. 

tiful. A newly arranged chancel has been 
provided, and the new Hammond organ a 
just installed fits in with the architectural 
scheme. The pastor and the congregation 


Charleston, S. C. 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 
Services 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 
George J. Gongaware, Pastor 


observed the eleventh anniversary of his RS a 
leadership in the Woodstock church with i 50-WEST-15-STREET-NEW-YORK. 
special services. The congregation has en- BRONZE TABLETS 
joyed a steady growth and has made lib- PNG] INQUIRIES-INVITED~NO-OBLIGATION | 
eral contributions to the work of the ———————————— | 
Church at large. More than ever, it is now 
prepared to go forward to larger growth Ea This ELECTRIC 
and service. a 2 BULLETIN on/ $59 
: 1 Bec ||| Complete with 780 Stee! Letters — An effect. 

An audience of 850 or more persons, | Mirstrea| | ive economical way fo build attendance and 
that filled to overflowing the new Com- rs }| free catalog showing many styles and sizes 
munity Theatre at Woodstock, Virginia, J} wes Uf H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
participated in the Union Reformation . Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 
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Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knusex, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 
39 East 35th St., New York City 


W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 


E. Ciarence Miter, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Service by Lutheran churches of the 
Northern Shenandoah Valley on the eve- 
ning of October 30. There were twelve 
pastors present and about eighteen con- 
gregations represented, about twelve of 
which were Lutheran. Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, pastor of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., spoke on the 
theme: “The Hammer That Shook the 
World.” He dealt with the social, eco- 
nomic and political condition of the world; 
the corruption in the Church; and the 
fruits of the Reformation. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


U. L. C. A. DISASTER RELIEF WORK 
An Appeal to Pastors from the Inner 
Mission Board 


Another cold winter lies ahead for our Lu- 
theran brethren in the Canadian Northwest. A 
careful survey of the churches indicates con- 
tinued need of warm, serviceable clothing, 
especially for children and men. Bedding and 
shoes and flannel suitable for the making of 
undergarments are also needed. Will you make 
an appeal to your people on behalf of your 
suffering brothers? 

In order to facilitate the handling of the 
clothing that may be contributed, please ar- 
range for shipments according to the follow- 
ing plans which have been drawn up by the 
Disaster Relief Committee of the Inner Mis- 
sion Board. 

1. It will be well if donations can be brought 
to the parish house or Sunday school rooms 
and there packed by a volunteer group. 

2. Shipments are to be made by freight if 
in large quantities, or by express or parcel 
post if in small quantities, and should be ad- 
dressed to the nearest one of the following 
collection stations, prepaid if possible. 

Rev. James Oosterling, D.D., Inner Mission 
Society, 509 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. W. C. H. Tappert, Concordia Lutheran 
Parish Hall, 16 Helena St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rev. G. H. Bechtold, D.D., Board of Inner 
Missions, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Henry Hesse, The Inner Mission, 23rd 
and Sidney Sts., S. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. L. Weihe, Inner Mission Society, c/o 


Wicker Park Lutheran Church, 2112 West 
LeMoyne Street, Chicago, Il. 

_Rev. Christian T. Breest, St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church, 14th and Margaret Sts., N. E., North 
St. Paul, Minn. 

3. It is important that each package bear the 
sender’s name and address. Receipt will be 
acknowledged by the collection center. 

4. Shipments designated for special points or 
individual pastors can be accepted if clearly 
marked. However, the distribution centers in 
Canada will make allotments of clothing to 
the neediest persons in the fairest way pos- 
sible. All pastors of our Canadian congrega- 
tions are in touch with the distributing centers 
and made application for their people. 

Relying upon your hearty co-operation that 
the spirit of true brotherliness may again be 
made apparent in the service of our suffering 
brethren. 

G. H. Becutoitp, Chairman. 
C. E. Krumsnouz, Secretary. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Philip E. Bierbauer 


was born January 18, 1871, at Wittenberg, 
N. Y. In 1896 he was graduated from Hartwick 
Theological Seminary. For more than a year 
he was assistant to Dr. G. U. Wenner in New 
York City. After ordination he was called to 
start the mission church at Boulder, Colorado. 
From there he was called to Gordon, Pa., where 
he served till, on account of health, he relin- 
quished the work. Later he assisted in mission 
work in the Philadelphia area. He was the 
missionary pastor of Muhlenberg Memorial 
Church at Thirteenth and Ruscombe Streets in 
Philadelphia, doing the preliminary work and 
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organizing and establishing that congregation. 
In September 1913, he became pastor of St. 
Andrew’s at Sixth and Ritner Streets in Phila- 
delphia. There for a quarter of a century he 
served faithfully, contin his pastoral work 
until two days before his death, November 11- 

Mr. Bierbauer was not ambitious for self-pre- 
ferment; his highest desire was the spiritual 
growth of his people. He served unto sacrifice. 
He was a hero in the strife. He took his part 
in “suffering hardship as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.’”’ 

The funeral was held, as far as possible, in 
accord with a letter of instruction written by 
him, “To be opened after my death,” in the 
Wm. F. cee ee parlors, in charge of 
D. Burt Smith, D.D. C. P. Swank, S.T.D., Ross 
H. Stover, D.D., and J. D. Krout, D.D., secre- 
tary of the Central Synod of Pennsylvania, had 
part in the service. The burial was at Arling- 
ton Cemetery, in a suburb of Philadelphia. 

D. Burt SmirH. 


Mrs. Flora Busch Butz 


the beloved wife of the Rev. Emanuel Theodore 
Butz, Baltimore, Md., was born in Evans City, 
Butler County, Pa., April 5, 1878, and departed 
this life at her home after a lingering illness 
October 23, 1938. She was a daughter of the 
late Rev. and Mrs. William Busch. 

Mrs. Butz was a devoted wife and mother, a 
true and loyal helpmeet who ably assisted her 
husband in all the work of the Church where 
she could properly serve. Her kind and sym- 
pathetic spirit, her unfailing loyalty to the 
Lord and His work, and her many deeds of 
unselfish love won for her the esteem and ad- 
miration of many persons in every community 
where she lived. 

In addition to her husband she is survived 
by two children, John E. Butz of New York 
City, Miss Katherine L. E. Butz at home; one 
brother, the Rev. George Busch of Longmont, 
Colorado, other more distant relatives and a 
host of friends. 

The funeral services were conducted at her 
home, October 26, by her pastor, John L. 
Deaton, D.D., of Christ Lutheran Church, as- 
sisted by the Rev. P. Schnizler of Curtis Bay, 
Md. Burial took place the following day at 
Zelienople, Pa., with Pastors Seiberling, White 
and Beisecker officiating. 

Joun L. DEaton. 


Mrs. Ruth Ann Crouse 


passed away at the home of her brother, Mr. 
Frederick Smith, Route 3, Bedford, Pa., Novem- 
ber 7. She was born February 3, 1857, a daugh- 
ter of Josiah and Rebecca Smith. 

In 1888 she was married to the Rev. Hugh 
McClintic. They served parishes at Rainsburg, 
Pa., Ohio City, O., Jonesboro, Ill., Orrville, O.,. 
aoe Montpelier, O. Pastor McClintic died in 

In 1919 she became the wife of the Rev. 
J. H. Crouse and lived in Butler, Ind. Pastor 
Crouse died in 1922. 

For several years she has lived with her 
only surviving brother. 

Services were held at the Bortz Lutheran 
Church by the pastor, the Rev. Mervyn J. 
Ross. She was buried by the side of her first 
husband. 

Mervyn J. Ross. 


Mr. Harvey Elmer Kime 


slept into eternity in an early morning hour 
September 29, 1938. He was born near Gettys- 
burg, Pa., August 21, 1871, son of the late 
Franklin and Susanna Catherine Funk Kime 
of pioneer Lutheran families of Adams County. 
He was _a charter member of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by 
Robert_W. Woods, D.D. This church grew out 
of a Sunday school which was organized by 
John Weidley, D.D., now of Washington, D. C. 

His body was taken for burial in Green- 
mount Cemetery, Arendtsville, Pa., where a 
very comforting sermon was preached by the 
Rev. George Burkheimer. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary Catherine Richard, two sisters 
and a brother. R. W. Woops. 


August H. Kimmerling 

St. Luke’s Church, Millvale, Pa., the Rev. 
J. E. Shaughnesy pastor, suffered a severe loss 
October 14, in the sudden passing away of Mr. 
August H. Kimmerling. He was employed up 
until two days before his death. He was stricken 
early in the morning of October 12, and re- 
moved to the hospital. There he passed away 
before treatment could be given. Mr. Kimmer- 
ling had been a member of St. Luke’s Church 
for forty-two years. During that time he served 
his Lord and his Church in many capacities. 
At the time of his death he was vice-president 
of the church council, and assisted the pastor 
at Communion services. The latter position was 
his es and joy. In every department of the 
work of the church he was a powerful influ- 
ence. He will be missed in many ways in the 
life of the congregation. 

Mr. Kimmerling was born in Germany March 
31, 1869. He came to this country at a very 
early age, and lived in and about Millvale, Pa., 
all his life. He was employed by the Iron City 
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Tool Works of Pittsburgh, working there for 
fifty-five years, the only position he ever had. 
He was vitally interested in the young people 
and children of the church, and he in turn was 
loved and respected by them. October 16 the 
Sunday school went in a body to pay him their 
last respects. 

He is survived by his wife; one brother, Chris 
Kimmerling; and one sister, Mrs. Minnie Heil- 
man. : 

Previous to the funeral services, conducted 
by his pastor at St. Luke’s Church, Mr. Kim- 
merling lay in state at the church with a guard 
of honor composed of members of the Bauers- 
town Volunteer Fire Department, of which he 
had been a member for many years. The mem- 
bers of the church council acted as pall bear- 
ers. The funeral service was followed by inter- 
ment in St. Luke’s Lutheran Cemetery in Shaler 
Township. J. E. Shaughnesy. 


Judge Amos Miller 


was born in Sherodsville, Ohio, and passed into 
the full realities of eternal life November 2, 
at the age of 93 years, 9 months and 7 days. 
He had lived in Hillsboro, Ill., for seventy-one 
years, during which time he was a faithful 
member of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. For 
fifty-five years he was the superintendent of 
the church school, and at the time of his death 
was Elder Emeritus of the church school and 
of the church council. He was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Mary R. Rice in 1871. Two chil- 
dren were born to this union: Rice Miller, 
president of the Hillsboro Coal Corporation, 
and Mrs. Isa Pinkerton, wife of H. O. Pinker- 
ton, both of Hillsboro, who survive him. 

For many years he served as a member of 
the Board of Education of the General Synod 
and was often a delegate to the general con- 
vention. He was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Carthage College for many years. 
As a member of the Democratic party he was 
honored by election to its chief offices in the 
county time and again. He was called ‘“‘the 
oldest Rotarian in the world.’’ He served his 
church and community in every worth-while 
enterprise, and when he departed the entire 
citizenship felt that something great and beau- 
tiful had gone out of its life in the ending of 
this gracious personality. 

It is given to few to live such an impressive 
span of years. It is the lot of fewer still to 
carry all their powers with such virile strength 
and human interest until the sunset. And to 
few indeed comes the hallowed time of age 
made memorable by a service so simple, sin- 
cere and unselfish for their fellowmen and 
attested by a love so universal. 

The body lay in state in the church from 10 
A. M. until 2 P. M., when funeral services were 
conducted by his pastor, the Rev. Ezra Keller. 

Ezra KELLER. 


Mr. Charles E. Newcomer 
member of Grace Church, Phoenix, Ariz.. was 
called to his eternal reward October 19, 1938. 

Mr. Newcomer, throughout his three score 
and ten years, was active in the Church. first 
in his native Indiana, then at Riverside, Calif., 
before coming to Phoenix. He was largely in- 
strumental in the organization of Grace con- 
gregation, and without his faithful persistence 
the congregation might not have been started 
until much later, if at all. 

After the work was established, his sacri- 
ficing devotion and unflagging zeal throughout 
almost twenty-five years counted much toward 
the development of his beloved church into one 
of the strong congregations of the California 
Synod. 

His fine service was recognized and his loy- 
alty rewarded by election, twice, as a lay dele- 
gate of the synod to conventions of the United 
Lutheran Church, only one of which he was 
able to attend, that at Savannah in 1934. 

His wife, a son and daughter, survive him. 
Entombment took place at Phoenix. 

H. A. Anspacu, Pastor. 


The Rev. George Sandrock 


a member of Waterloo Seminary faculty for six 
years until his retirement a year ago, died at 
the home of his son, the Rev. S. H. Sandrock, 
at Bellevue, Iowa, September 25. 

George Sandrock was born September 14, 1867, 
at Hapsburg, Germany, where he grew to young 
manhood. After completing a theological course 
at the seminary at Neuendettelsau, he came to 
America in June 1886. After his ordination at 
Syracuse, Nebr., April 5, 1887, he served con- 
gregations in Creighton, Nebr., Cassvillet, Wis., 
Mazomanie, Wis., and Waterloo, Iowa. He then 
served a year in mission work among the Jew- 
ish people of Chicago and was later in charge 
of a parish at Watertown, Wis. In 1919 he was 
elected president of Luther College, Eureka, 
S. D., and held this office until 1930, when he 
accepted a call as professor of Old Testament 
at Waterloo Seminary of the Canada Synod. 

He married Miss Margarete B. Loebel in 1888 
at Creighton. Surviving him are his widow and 
four sons: the Rev. Sig. H. Sandrock of Belle- 
vue; Arnold W. Sandrock of Kitchener, On- 
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tario, Can.; the Rev. W. P. Sandrock of Du- 


buque, Iowa, and Erwin G. Sandrock of Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; fifteen grandchildren; three 
brothers in this country and two sisters in 
Germany. One son, Maj. G. P. Sandrock of Car- 
lisle, Pa., died in 1935. 

Mr. Sandrock was an example of the highest 
type of Christian manhood. He gave the best 
years of his life to the Lutheran ministry, and 
April 12, 1937, celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his ordination. Refinement went hand 
in hand with education; charity and good 
works were his outstanding attributes; and his 
home life and devotion to his family were 
edifying. 

A prayer service was held at the home by 
Dr. M. Fritschel of Dubuque. At the service in 
St. John’s Church, the Rev. H. L. Adix and the 
Rev. C. Schaffnit officiated. Dr. M. Reu preached 
the sermon in German, and the Rev. L. West- 
enberger preached in English. : 

Burial took place in the Lutheran Cemetery. 


Lewis Domer Ulrich, D.D. 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
entered into eternal life October 29, 1938, fol- 
lowing a brief illness at his home. 

Dr. Ulrich was born at Selinsgrove, Pa., May 
6, 1874, the son of Lot and Margaret (Domer) 
Ulrich. He was educated at Missionary Insti- 
tute, now Susquehanna University at Selins- 
grove, and later entered Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., graduating from this college in 
1896. He entered the Philadelphia Seminary 
and graduated with the class of 1899. He was 
called to Trinity Church at Danville, Pa., and 
ably served this congregation for nine years. 

September 5, 1900, he married Miss Lavinia 
Nase of Philadelphia, and to this union one 
daughter, Naomi, was born, Mrs. P. M. Line- 
baugh of. Selinsgrove, Pa., who survives. Mrs. 
Ulrich preceded her husband in death two years 
ago. 

In August, 1909, Dr. Ulrich was called to the 
pastorate of St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, 
where he served until his death. 

Many friends and acquaintances in all parts 
of the United Lutheran Church in America 
mourn his loss. 

He served the Church he loved in many 
capacities, as president of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference for several years, as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Muhlenberg College 
for ten years, and as a member of important 
synodical committees. He was. an ardent and 
loyal servant of his Lord. In recognition of 
his meritorious service and accomplishments, 
Muhlenberg College conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1929. 

In his own field of labor Dr. Ulrich was in- 
terested in all organizations, and in November 
1909, a Brotherhood was organized. In 1918. 
through his efforts, the present beautiful Gothic 
church building was dedicated. It stands as a 
memorial to him. He was staunch, conserva- 
tive, a power in the pulpit, and at all times 
true to the confessions of the Church he Joved. 

Funeral services were conducted in the church 
Monday evening, October 31, by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and Adjacent States: the Rev. 
Thomas Atkinson, president of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, and F. T. Esterly, D.D., of 
Hazleton, Pa. On Tuesday morning, the body 
was taken to Hillside Cemetery, Philadelphia, 
where additional services were held and inter- 
ment made. THomMAS ATKINSON. 
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By PAUL Y. LIVINGSTON, 


S.T.M., A.M., Pastor 
St. Andrew's Lutheran Church, Ozone Park, N. Y.C. 


SAY THOU ART 
MINE 


Introduction by Prof. D. J. Klinedinst. 
This is the attractive theme of this new book in 
Dr. Livingston’s Evangelical Sermon Series. 


“A unique idea is embodied.""—Christian Herald. 
“Much favorable comment.”—York Gazette. 


“In Dr. Livingston’s own inimitable style.”— 
Metropolitan Church Life, N. Y. C. 


“He has a message. You will be thrilled by his 
sermons. They are filled with the Divine Spirit.” 
—The Expositor & Homiletic Review. 


Just the book for Personal Evangelism Work. 
CLOTH. $1.25. 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
158 Fifth Ave., New York 
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|Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 
Way! tees 


Beautiful, fine quality 
» Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
| socks—now easy for your 
ichurch to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 

~ for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C4, Pulpit 
Apparel! Style Book CP4, 
Budget Payment Plan 114. 


~ E:R-MOORE CO: 


| 425 Fifth Ave. 932 Dakin St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas our beloved brother in Christ, 
Charles E. Newcomer, charter member and de- 
voted worker in Grace Church, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has. been called to his heavenly home; 

Be it resolved that the council of said church 
hereby attest his fine Christian character, his 
ardent love for, and his sacrificial devotion and 
great worth to, his beloved church, of which 
he was, indeed, a pillar of great strength. 

H. = aaerace, Pastor. 
. R. Linp 
November 4, 1938. aa 
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SEASONAL ITEMS 


New Christmas Service and New and Indispensable Information on the Whole Program of the Church 
Pageant for the Sunday School 1939 — YEAR BOOK — 1939 


ADVENT 1—Official Activities of the Baltimore Convention 
2—Improved Directories 
By EDWARD K. ROGERS 3—Revised Calendar Date Lines 
CHURCH CALENDAR DIRECTORIES 
Appointed Lessons for All (Up-to-Date) 


Sundays, Daily Lessons for Home 
or Church, Liturgical Colors and 
Suggested Anthems (dated), 
Schedule for Presentation of 


Officers, Boards and Commit- 
tees of U. L. C. A., Corporate 
Titles (for bequests, etc.), Offi- 
cers of Constituent Synods, In- 


Causes. 
stitutions—Educational and Mer- 
iful, Ministers, C ti 
STATISTICS Ce ee eee ee 
: geographical and’ synodical. 
=: Parochial—by synods. ne F 
Zé Auxiliary—by groups. PUBLICATION House Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a 


dozen; 25 or more at 10 cents a 


Institutional—by officers. 
copy, delivery extra. 


by 
THE SH AND CHU JECH SCH BO, . 
sm TD ERA GRDNGLIN ASIC General—in totals. 


osetia 
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A complete program with familiar hymns, 
service, prayers, Scripture reading, and pag- 
eant to be presented by the Sunday school. 
Hymns are also provided for the Primary 
department. The pageant consists of nine 
scenes which lead our thoughts through 
Messianic prophecy, the birth of Jesus, and 
the place of Jesus in the home today. It 
may be produced with simplicity in the 
church or with much preparation in a par- 
ish hall. There is a large amount of Biblical 
material in the text of the pageant. There 
are eighteen characters but these may be 
increased if so desired, or decreased by hav- 
ing some persons represent two characters. 


This is an effective, impressive, Biblical, 
churchly service, and should be given rev- 


CHURCH YEAR CALENDAR 
— 1939 — 


SUGGESTIONS 


Arrange at once for some organization or individual to 
undertake the sale of this calendar. 


Include your community in your sales campaign. 
The calendar retails at 30 cents. 
PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


erently and with preparation. Number Cost Sell Profit 
Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 
$4.00 a hundred. 10 2°30 3°00 i 
25 5.25 7.50 2.25 
50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32 4 eeee een 
° A 300 45 fF 
Daily Devotions for the Year 500 70.00 150.00 80.00 
9 W Terms—Cash within thirty days after shipment, provid- 
THE DAY S ORSHIP ing order is signed by a pastor or officer of an organiza- 


tion. Transportation extra on quantities of 200 and over. 


Edited by REV. C. B. FOELSCH, Ph.D. Calendars are not returnable. 


The 372 page- 
length daily devo- 
tions provided in 
this pocket-size de- 


have been contrip- | ENGLISH BLOCK CALENDAR 


uted by re many 

prominen’ astors 6 

DAA adiaesle aes LIGHT AND STRENGTH CALENDAR” 
of most of the Lu- 

theran bodies in our 1939 

land. Each medita- 

een & amen Ae a An English block calendar for daily devotions throughout 
eindes ee "indicated the year. The meditation for each day is based on one or 
Scripture lesson, a | two verses selected from the indicated Bible reading for 


short text and de- | that day. i i 
S iraiea ee nd a ay: The daily pages may be discarded as used. 
a brief prayer. The This issue has been prepared and printed by a Lutheran 


devotions for each weekly period relate to | agenc i i 
4 y in this country. It will therefore prove more accept- 
m them 
some appropriate Banke able than prior issues published abroad. 


eee 2 cents. Mounted on a card with eyelet for hanging. Price, 60 
Fabrikoid, gilt top. $1.00. cents each; in dozen lots, 48 cents each, postage extra. 
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